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ecause if is delicious —— 
ecause it is refreshing — 
ecause it is thirstquenching 


Ard because it is the combinatio 
of the three. That marks Chew Cols 


as a distinctive beverage. — 


cDemand the genuine by full name —> 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. Sflania.Ga. 
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s Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.,as Second Class Mail Matter 
. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office Department, Canada. 
Copyright in England and the British Possessions. 
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2 A water of - 
- unquestioned superiority - 
now being preferred by - 
_. the Gmerican public. ~ 
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“the world's best table water” 
mildly alkaline 


Grom the famous 
White Rock Mineral Sprin 


Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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Ghat Gibson Secret 


Will not be revealed this week. We Fé 
are fairly bursting with it, but a wise 4 
bird has us under firm control. 
















Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send LiFe 
for three months to 





That Coupon Opposite 





Is‘no work of ours. We do not approve of it. 
The business office thinks it car: attract people to 
subscribe by forcing us to use it in this page 
every week. We don’t. As long as the B. O 





makes us put it in we shall do all we can to ff Oo i becrib , 
a . . Fa pen only to new subscribers; no sub- 
mitigate its baleful influence. Pi scriptions renewed at this rate. 
a ff 
Lire is for sale at all news-stands for ten cents. i LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 6 


If your dealer is out of it, let us know. TIM) One ¥ $5.00. ( tan, $5.52; Forel $6.04) 
i ne Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6. 
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“TWIN-SIX” 
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As Standard Equipment | 


Adopted for 


Che NEW 
LOCOMOBILE 


As Standard Equipment 


As Standard Equipment 
After 12 Months’ Use 









































THE REAL SUPREMACY TEST 


Do you know what extreme tests are made by 
makers of fine cars in adopting a new-type tire? 

A Packard official, for one thing, drove a car 
from Detroit to Indianapolis, equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. Then for 1000 miles 
around that speedway at 65 miles per hour. 
The usual limit of tire life in racing is about 500 
miles. The treads wore off, but the Goodyear 
Cord Tires, without a blowout, took the car 
back to Detroit. 

The Franklin Company, on May 1st, ran fuel 
economy tests in 13'7 cities. The three cars mak- 
ing the highest score were equipped with Good- 
year Cord Tires. One made a world’s record— 
55 miles on a gallon of gasoline. One made 53 
miles,and one 51.8 miles. Of the 15 cars making 40 
miles or better, 10 had the All Weather 
Goodyear equipment. Tread 


These Men Know 


Here are tests for endur- 
ance, for power economy 
and for resiliency. And 
Goodyear Cords won each 
class. Not our tests, remem- 


excels in strength and endurance. Second, it 
excels as a power saver. Third, it has no su- 
perior in resiliency and comfort. 


An Eleven-Year Result 


Goodyear is not the firsttype Cord Tire. 
That original type had short-lived vogue. Its 
chief shortcoming was high cost per mile. 

We have spent 11 years in improving it. 
We have brought down that cost per mile. 
And we have done it without lessening by one 
iota the tire’s comfort and resiliency. 

First, we made the Goodyear Cord Tire vastly over- 
size. We increased the air capacity by 30 per cent, which 
adds immensely to comfort and to durability. Second, we 
use from 6 to 10 cord layers—depending on size. 

We embodied in them our No-Rim-Cut feature. For 

extra security we vulcanized 126 

Ribbed braided piano wires into each tire 

base. In addition to the Ribbed 
tread, used widely abroad, we built 
them with our All-Weather treads, 


our double-thick, resistless anti- 
skids. 


Get the Latest Type 


When you come to Cord Tires 





ber, but tests made by car 
makers whose prestige is at 
stake on their judgment. 
Their wide adoption of the 
Goodyear Cord Tire proves 
these things about it: 

First, that the Goodyear 


get the latest type. Get the perfected 
type which shrewd engineers adopt. 

All electric car makers supply 
Goodyear Cord Tires on request. 
All gasoline car makers will supply 
them when they do not equip with 
them. Any Goodyear branch—in 
65 cities—will direct you to a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
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Announcing LOCOMOBILE 
CLOSED COACH WORK ' 


There are three cars with hyphenated names built abroad. Each is 
produced in limited quantities; each is very beautifully engineered 
and of ultra-smart appearance. 

The Locomobile is to America what these three cars are respectively 
to England, France and Italy. 

Only Four Locomobiles are built a day. This limit of production has 
never been exceeded in the seventeen years the Locomobile has been | 
manufactured. 

The Chassis is highly specialized and has a reputation for soundness. 
The Coach Work is luxurious and in good taste. It is distinguished by 
conventional lines and simple fittings and fixtures that harmonize with 
each other perfectly. 

Locomobile Standard Coach Work Interiors are by Miss Elsie DeWolfe, 
a foremost expert on decoration and an international authority on 
good taste. 


Prices $5400 upwards for Standard Closed Coach Work. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 


ne ————— | 



































































































Horatia at Bridge 


HEN out spake fair Horatia, 
The hostess of the day, 
Just as the bridge club rose to go: 
“Oh, girls, why can’t you stay? 
For how is time spent better 
Than at the dear old game? 
What though we’ve played all morn- 
ing— 
What though engagements claim? 


“Come cancel your appointments 
With all the speed ye may, 

And help me keep old Ennui, 
Our enemy, at bay; 

Forgetting luncheon, matinée, 
Lecture or dance or tea— 

Now who will bide at either side 
And keep at bridge with me?” 


Then out spake tall Herminia, 
A reigning beauty she: 
“Lo, I will bide at thy right side 
And keep at bridge with thee.” 
And out spake Spuria Lartia, 
A fashion leader she: 
“And I will bide at thy left side 
And keep at bridge with thee.” 


As none of the records mention 
A fourth fair player’s name, 
It must have been with a dummy 
They played that famous game; 
And here for the first time ever 
Is told the tale of how 
That dauntless three fought off Ennui 


In the brave days of Now. 
Caroline M. Roberts. 
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“WHICH DO YOU PREFER, MY DEAR, A LITTLE CLARET OR SOME CHAMPAGNE? ” 
“I THINK I PREFER CHAMPAGNE, GEORGE. AND, BESIDES, WE REALLY OUGHT 
TO DO ALL WE CAN FOR FRANCE,” 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914 Lire’s FresH Air Funp 
has been in operatoin twenty-eight years. In 


that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 
36,767 poor city children. 


The Fund is ‘supported entirely by bequests 


and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 
Previously acknowledged ......... $4,830.73 
Mies: Bethy TIOMO on kscescccccvs« 5.00 
Lawrence P. DOGGe 2. ..0s00ccces 5.00 
Subscribed by the children in the 
Sunday-school of The Church of 
Christ at Dartmouth College ..... 13.00 
Mes aaeeensete oro ecusierente 5.00 
| Rae S AGRE CRIES 5.00 
Sunday collection at Camp Champlain 10.75 
cece cecscoressevsceneoece 10.00 
Kathleen i, APNE, oesin 0s cesaie 25.00 
yn. =e ,» Westw , Mass 10.00 
In k of S. Mes: Siwcceetes 2.00 
‘ 4 eer re 15.00 
| Te Ae eer ee ee 6.00 
GoM cnataineae sear ike ve aessin ae 25.00 
Stanley A. RMON <6. dsc casowemes 5.71 
De NS (oo. kod 4:0 5-+ Stren a de valee'e 5.00 
i ID 95 6656-0: <p oe ccareciers.s' 5.00 
ae J Bi I kivccwaccwnwwguepces-s 10.00 
Be NE. eh crescloecsaieldvn weer ualaceleere 5.75 
foot MNES ork aaciaaraielevunpiteres > 5.71 
PMI ss a. aca nvdiatnda sacarsounisa-ort 10.00 
E. Sb ce eaten aac «mip lnmnere ese ete 5.00 
 igewed ee Pe eer 5.0€ 
Pikaeieeen ae sieeeal ge siewer 1.0 
aA Friend ” TY rr ree 7-00 
Proceeds of a sale held by the S. S. 
Club, made up of six Re all 
about thirteen years of age ..... 5.00 
Mrs. Sarah H. Lancashire ........ 10.00 
eS 6 rrr ree 5.71 
Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn ........ 2.00 
Wanamaker Barber Shop ......... 2.00 
OS eer ree 5.00 
ey a ED cea wees caweswane 5.71 
MS a NI givin Sap din so ecaipecese’s 6.00 
ee See rr ree 5.00 
De CONNIE Bis. Be oes avictenseiccs 10.00 
RE rr ne errr a 2.00 
Fuxlina K. RIE (.i5h6. Seve, ahacene suave’ 25.00 
“a 8 OR eee 10.00 
J. L. Schimmelfeng 10.06 
Rear 10.00 
sa ie GENE 6 cc cesses waees 6.00 
SR OMe oO ere 5.00 
USN SOE GRO 6 oc cercvewcses 5-71 
Helen Moore Lancaster ........... 5.71 
A. oh Rea eae Outen anne Kurla a asa 3.00 
BR. NE Iaiaicpe Crile aeeain dlels oahate 5.00 
Saat I eta aiais s-s latohnie-anetereistaae 15.00 
ee EO ore 10.00 
Charies Joseph Hyman ............ 2.00 
RN i NOES 5 vos 60: 4.0:c:00v odes 2.00 
Marion ee ee 25.00 
F. ah raeigtacg ats as-sinie wine steele 5.00 
M. Gilbert ED. <oicaau cence ened 5.71 
NN i 56a sivas wip ishelevesialeus 5.00 
OEE aie ts oscceseewos 5.00 
(ee ee 5.71 
Pell EN in PA aid oie ip awe sein ivacoune 1.00 
ND ids. cde iwiesdvaes 10.00 
ae RN Gib Dincdi aint sacinwmpeedieee 50.00 
Mra. Howard H. Henry .......... 5.00 
8 Sb Ae renner 12.00 
MRE, TOME icoiess dss eos one cues 5.00 
I ao orcas oinig 60:60 00:64. 10.00 
Julia, Noyes and Mayo ........... 5.00 
ee rere rere 2.00 
Mire. Bawerd Putney ....cccccsee 10.00 
A ee 5.00 
$5,412.91 
ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 
Three straw hats, one felt hat, one 


navy flag, five tennis racquets from the 
Misses Dodge, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 

Seventeen tennis racquets from Alex. 
Taylor & Co., Inc., New York. 


Package of clothing from Mrs. F. T. 
Brundage, Ridgefield, Conn. 





Lire 




















SEMI-WEEKLY CONCERT 


Package of clothing from A. L. Brod- 
head, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Package of clothing from Mrs. George 
Mills, Georgetown, Conn. 

Two boxes of oranges from the Na- 


tional Orange Growers’ Association of 
Riverside, Cal., sent through Egan, 
Fickett & Co., New York. 


Why Are Jewels So Vociferous? 


Mr. Aldrich, in the copper busi- 

ness, offered ten thousand dollars 
reward for the recovery of his wife’s 
pearl necklace and ring, and it was first- 
page news in the Monday papers, out- 
ranking all the motor accidents and 
most of the war news. 

Why so great solicitude about stolen 
jewels? Jewel robberies or losses or 
recoveries now beat all ordinary mur- 
ders, as well as divorces, in news value. 
And yet to most men jewels, except 
as a pledge to raise a loan on, are 
unimportant. Men don’t care who has 
them or who loses them. 

It must be that women feel differ- 
ently and that women’s interests are 
respected in the newspapers. Or per- 
haps it is that advertisement naturally €_A 
goes with jewelery, worn or lost, or 
that there is an agreeable detective- 
story flavor about missing pearls. 

Anyhow, by current New York news 


AT LIFE’S FARM 
standards, a murder is an item, a 
divorce is a piece of news, and a jewel ; 


robbery is an event. 





is PAUL GOOLD 
+ WRO 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST IN THE MAKING 














A Slight Delay 


“T BRING to you a_ wonderful 
heritage! ” 

The young lover, his face suffused 
with joy, gazed earnestly into the eyes 
of the beautiful creature from whom 
he had been absent so many months. 

“Yes, darling,” he continued, “I 
made up my mind that, in order to 
make our marriage a complete success, 
it was my duty to fit myself in every 
way possible to fulfill the enormous 
responsibilities of a husband. During 
the last six months, when I have vol- 
untarily absented myself from your 
side, I have taken Professor Von 
Chester’s : complete course in deep 
breathing, I have studied and almost 
learned by heart Professor Glassy- 
stare’s wonderful masterpiece on the 
control of mind and body, and under 





A “JAW RIDE” 


the guidance of Madam Stellarina 
Pearltop I have acquired such rhythmic 
and spiritual harmony as can only be 
obtained through a complete mastery 
of her special elect series to inner 
students. My darling, I come to you 
fully equipped. It is for you to set 
the wedding day and our place of 
residence.” 

The beautiful girl who had been 
listening so intently replied with a 
bright smile: 

“T, too, George dear, have not been 
idla During your absence I have ar- 
ranged for us to live in the suburbs. 
It will be your duty to wash and dress 
our motor car every morning, feed 
the furnace in winter, plant the 
Agricultural Department seeds in the 
spring, cut the grass in summer, hire 
and discharge all the servants, answer 








the phone, escort me on winter eve- 
nings to the woman’s club meetings, 
carry all the bundles, fill in at bridge 
when necessary, mend all the plumb- 
ing, feed the Airedale, clean my golf 
clubs and my buckskin shoes, and do 


any other little thing which 

conscience dictates or I may suggest.’ 
“But, darling, you didn’t tell me we 

were going to live in the suburbs.” 


your 


“No. I have only recently come 
to that decision. Where are you 
going?” 

And her harmonic husband-to-be 


replied, with a rhythmic sigh: 

“Darling, I will return in a few 
days. I am going to visit Professors 
Von Chester and Glassystare and 
Madam Pearltop and see if, in view 
of our future, I cannot persuade them 
to give me my money back.” 





Short Stories 


HAT should a short story be? 
A narrative? A picture? A 
sensation ? 

Somebody says it should be a 
struggle between two contending aims. 

Anything, anyway, so be it is short 
and gets the reader, and leaves in 
him a sense that something consid- 
erable has penetrated his consciousness. 

For narrative stories it is hard to 
beat the Bible. The Bible stories are 
all about as short as they can be made. 
The longer-winded Bible story-tellers 
were herded by the editors with ex- 
cellent judgment into the Apocrypha. 
Mr. Dana used to cite the story of 
the Crucifixion as a model for news 
stories. 

And there are De Maupassant and 
O. Henry. And A®sop was a short- 
story writer, too, for a fable is only 
a short story with a moral. 

The prevalent notion about a short 
story is that you must have an idea 
and spring it on the reader, but a 
writer with poker-player gifts might 
be able to make the reader believe that 
he had an idea when he hadn’t, and 
that might be a short-story success 
of a sort if it was done with skill 
enough. But ordinarily the best basis 
for a short story is to have an idea to 
impart, a story to tell. And if there 
is a good deal of it, all clear in de- 
tails as it lies in your mind, and you 
have only a very limited time to tell 
it and must get the most possible of 
it—the most color, the most artful 
suggestion of detail—into the mind of 
some one who is waiting, then you 
have a good start in making a short 
story. It is a sprinter’s feat. You 
have to run—not a mile, not half a 
mile, not a quarter, but a hundred 
yards. In your limited time you want 
ito make the greatest possible impres- 
sion in the mind that is listening to 
you. You have that mind by the but- 
ton. His train is coming and he must 
catch it. You have a lot to tell him. 
You make speed. You hit only the 
high places. But you must make him 
understand; make him see and feel 
so that his mind will go on working 
over what you have told him after 
he has escaped you. There is the 














A SELF-STARTER 


struggle between contending aims, his 
to get his train, yours to stamp the 
story on his mind so that it will stick 
there and move him. To do it takes 
energy of mind and compression of 
thought. Your words must carry; 
your sentences must bite his mind in 
a proper sequence. You must leave 
out nothing essential and , include 
rothing superfluous. You must not 
hurry so much as to spoil the story. 
It must be interesting, so the listener 
will give you his last minute and will 
risk his train to hear your last word. 

A painter who really knows where 
his colors ought to go will make a 
sketch in a dozen sweeps and dabs 
that at least will get home. A short- 
story teller has need of a like com- 
mand of the technique of his under- 





taking. But whereas only a few people 
practice painting, we are all constantly 
practicing ourselves, consciously or 
otherwise, in the arrangement and 
selection of words, so that vastly more 
people have at their command the 
technique of story telling than of 
painting. There is no good reason 
why even an illiterate person with a 
lively mind should not be an excel- 
lent story-teller if so be he gets enough 
good words to express himself and his 
mind has been trained by thought and 
observation. Stories, very good ones, 
folk tales and the like, antedate all 
written speech. A typewriter can 
write, but it can’t tell stories, and it 
is, perhaps, the greatest living foe to 
the story-telling art. 
E. S. Martin. 
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Not the Matter, But the Manner 
WRITER for the New York Times has 
been interviewing the trustees of the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania in order to get “the 
truth” about Professor Nearing’s dismissal, just 
as if the truth were not already as plain as 
the sum of two and two. 

The trustees refuse to be quoted by name, 
but they stoutly maintain that they are not 
opposed to free speech, and that ‘t wasn’t 
anything that Professor Nearing said, but 
the way he said it, that agitated their equanimity. To 
illustrate, here is a remark that Professor Nearing made 
after he had served a while on a petit jury: 





Aove 


I saw foreigners come into court dazed and terrified, 
unrepresented by counsel, badly understood through 
inefficient interpreters, and sentenced to months or even 
years in prison. I saw political power and wealth, fur 
coats on arm, bowed respectfully in and out of court, 
and even in and out of the prisoners’ dock, though 


THE CUB AND HIS TRAINER 











the members of the jury were subjected to the petty 

insolence of the court officials. Property is a god in 

criminal jurisprudence. 

Manifestly there could be nothing offensive to respectable 
magnates and politicians in such a statement as that, but 
it was the way Mr. Nearing did it. He wrote it in a 
letter to the newspaper of largest circulation in Phila- 
delphia, thus enabling a great many people to see it. That 
was a mistake. When a man has such information to 
reveal he should go off by himself in the woods and 
whisper it to the birds. 


Not Urlikely 


M* WANAMAKER’S proposal that the United States 

buy Belgium might be only a beginning. 
keeps on long enough almost any country in Europe can 
be bought for a song. Fancy England, Russia, Germany 
or France selling on the Wall Street curb at forty-three 
bid, forty-five asked! 


lf the war 
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Salt Water Garb 


A* various beaches, especially those near the greater 
cities, the water-side police are constant in activities 
at this time of year to prevent women from going into the 
water with less garb on than accords with police standards. 
Women of apparent respectability are sent back to the 
bathing-houses by the dozen every busy day for lack of 
an inch or two of skirt or for some other deviation from 
police standards. This police censorship of bathing cos- 
tumes is the greatest nonsense that ever was. After the 
war is over our water-side police ought to be shipped in 
a body to Europe to observe in August the habits of women 
bathers at Ostend, Deauville and on down the western 
coast of France and Spain. They would learn from obser- 
vations in these places how much alleviation of costume 
women bathers can stand without any noticeable crumbling 
of civilization. 

Bathing-suits are purely matters of convention. The 
single-piece suits without stockings that women wear in 
European waters seem to answer the purposes of propriety 
quite as well as ours, and relieve the strain on the imagi- 
nation by leaving less to it. 

To be sure, there are bathing machines on most of the 
European beaches, but we can have them if necessary. 
The greatest improvement, however, that our beaches could 
sustain would proceed from the wholesale drowning of 
our water-side police. 





























Editor: WE CAN USE THIS JOKE IF YOU’LL TAKE FIFTY 
CENTS FOR IT 

“YT COULDN’T THINK OF IT. I NEVER GET LESS THAN A 
DOLLAR FOR THAT JOKE” 
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A STATUE OF MILES STANDISH WAS RECENTLY ERECTED ON THE 
BEACH AT A PROMINENT NEW ENGLAND SUMMER RESORT 


Thirty Thousand Dog Bites 


N a New York court the other day Mrs. Mary B. 
Knoblauch, who is trying to protect her dog against 
the superstitious muzzlers, produced an interesting affidavit 
from the superintendent of the S. P. C. A. This affidavit 
declares that in tha last twenty years employees of the 
society have received thirty thousand bites without a 
single case of hydrophobia resulting. To quote: 


“Some of the bites have been severe enough to inca- 
pacitate the employees from duty, and in some instances 
bad cases of septic poisoning have ensued, but during 
the twenty years in which the employees of the society 
have been so engaged not a single case of hydrophobia 
has ever resulted.” 


Besides that, Mrs. Knoblauch produced affidavits from 
eleven veterinaries to the effect that the muzzling ordi- 
nance is unnecessary as a protection against rabies. 

This data should go a long way toward correcting any 
popular aberration that exists concerning dog bites and 
hydrophobia; but, of course, there are many upon whom it 
will have no effect, and the Pasteur is undoubtedly among 
this number. Convince a man against his superstition or 
his profits and he will be of the same opinion still. 

£..0. J. 


All Hail the Bad Boy 


F anything were needed to prove that there is good ma- 
terial in bad boys the war has helped to produce more 
evidence. Among the English bad boys, three Victoria 
Crosses have been awarded to those from reformatories 
and twenty-five more have earned medals for distinguished 
conduct. 

Most bad boys have courage and energy. In a crisis 
this is a combination hard to beat. In ordinary times, 
however, it may run into channels not approved of by 
the majority. 




















Abusing the 
Government 


|" is the privilege, and probably the 

duty, of people to be dissatisfied 
with their government and disparage 
their rulers. Neither churches nor 
catechisms recommend this course or 
approve it in theory, but in practice 
pious people have never been behind- 
hand about it. The natural state of 
man after he has emerged a little 
from the woods is a di- 
vided condition in which 
one group declares that 
the existing government 
is the worst ever and the 
other holds that it is not 
so bad as that that pre- 
ceded it. 

Governments usually 
deserve the worst that is 
said of them. If the one 
in charge is better than 
the one that preceded it, 
that is good luck. If it 
is worse, it is only what 
was to be expected. We 
should always remem- 
ber that when we hear 
an existing government 
cursed out. It probably 
deserves to be cursed 
out, but the government 
that preceded it also de- 
served it, and the one 
that presently will take 
its place will deserve it 
in turn. For the na- 
ture of governments is 
a fallen nature, to which 
the absolute good is un- 
attainable and which can 
never be more than relatively toler- 
able. Any government that is bet- 
ter than none must be held to be 
successful. 

These thoughts are offered for pur- 
poses of consolation and encourage- 
ment. Governments being naturally 
worse than the governed, we must 
never give up confidence in peoples 
because their governments are bad. 
Just now every visible government in 
the world is under reprobation. The 
French Government is not visible. It 
does not advertise, and one hears noth- 
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JUST A GUNMAN 


ing about it. There are French armies 
in the field, and they hold their own; 
that is all one knows. But the gov- 
ernments of: Germany, England, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Turkey and Japan are 
all felt to belong to the dangerous 
classes, and even our own gets no 
better rating. than a might-be-worse. 
Germany’s ‘government overdid effi- 
ciency and organization and brought 
on the war;: England’s government 
neglected preparation; Russia’s did its 
best, but observers wonder if its best 
will prove good enough. From Aus- 
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tria’s and Turkey’s governments one 
looks only for griefs, and Japan's is 
under suspicion of land-grabbing in 
China. As for our own, there are 
those who hold that because of inex- 
perience or incapacity it has lost the 
chance of a lifetime to do a great 
service to mankind. These critics 
think that by bumping in at the right 
time and place we might have choked 
off the great war or brought it much 
sooner to its end. 

Room for all critics, and relief from 
the censor! So much political free- 
dom as men have won has usually 
come out of the embarrassments of 
their governments. When kings have 
been hard up because of war expenses 
they have sold their subjects new 
rights. When the government is class 
government the same process goes on; 
the governing class becomes embar- 
rassed by the burdens of war and the 
governed force along up toward the 
seats of the mighty. No 
doubt that process is going 
on now everywhere. The 
plain-people Germans who 
survive the war are going 
to have more to say about 
what shall happen to them; 
the masses are crawling up 
on the classes in England, 
and things are working 
toward a_ reapportionment 
of the blessings of life. 


ss W Even in this country, where 

ee ////// we have got, so far, only 
Wf a: © the wash of the combat, 
Yj Y Uf, Yi) // es a a ‘ 
Yi Yf Yi’ : tc ir. Criticism of government is 
Yl 7 Wh chiefly the outpouring of a 


governing class that has 

been turned out and is only 

very faintly credulous that 
anybody else has the ability to run the 
country. 

So let us be patient of abuse of 
all the governments. It is a sign of 
changes coming, and if the price that 
is being paid for them is any criterion, 
they will be valuable changes. And 
meanwhile the government that can 
stand the most public criticism must 
be rated not the weakest because it 
does not squelch its critics, but funda- 
mentally the strongest because it does 
not have to squelch them. 


E. S. M. 














(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 


$500 and $250 prizes offered by LiFe in answer to the question: How 
short can a short story be and still be a short story? The stories accepted 
will appear regularly under the heading “ Lirr’s Short Story Contest” 
until October and are paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a 
word for every word up to 1,500 which the author does not write. Read 
carefully the conditions on page 349 of this issue.) 


IKE Sir Roger’s neighbors peer- 
ing over the hedge, I had daily 
observed, over my stone wall, a very 
old gentleman in his shirt sleeves, 
who pleasantly gave me the role of 
Spectator. A New-Englander of the 
elder type, with the heavy bent head 
of the thinker; but, particularly, with 
the piercing yet so kindly humorous 
blue eye that loses none of its color 
with age, but seems to grow more 
vivid and vital with the same years 
that steal from the hair its hue of 
life and from the walnut cheek its 
glowing red, 

Such an eye, to a lawyer like my- 
self, accustomed to look for a human 
document in every human face, seemed 
the very epitome of eighty years: a 
care-free boyhood among contempo- 
raries—in house furnishings, in barn 
and pigsty, orchard and gardens; a 
youth that sees already a new generation 
in most of these companions of his 
earthly pilgrimage; a middle age, 
forced out of the romantic sense of 
companionship on the road, into the 
persistent and finally triumphant view 
of using environment for ends of its 
own; and then old age, free to re- 
turn and lavish forgotten endearments 
upon the “old things”—this or the 
other “landmark,” dear and familiar 
from life’s beginnings. These periods, 
all slipping unnoticed into their suc- 
cessors, yet each possessing a distinct 
and tangible outline and color, had 
all had their turn at my neighbor’s blue 
eyes. And the look that comes only 
at the end, when the life has been 
prodigal of response and of an un- 
swerving fidelity in the storing up of 
values—that was the look that I 
valued as a thing of price. 








The Old Things 


By Jessie Anderson Chase 


It was a day of late summer that 
brought me more directly face to face 
with its beauty and gravity. The old 
gentleman appeared, in his shirt sleeves, 
but with plenty of ceremony in his 
quiet demeanor, at the door of my 
little “‘ portable ” law office, at the edge 
of the orchard. 

“T am told, sir,” he began, “that 
you are an attorney at law.” 

I bowed, and offered him a chair, 
but he continued standing. 

“T have come,” he said, “to request 
your services in drawing up my 
last will and testament—that is,” he 
serenely emended, “in case your 
vacation time is subject to such in- 
terruption.” 

While I was formulating my assent 
he continued: 

“You have no doubt, since coming 
into this rather communicative neigh- 
borhood, been informed that my son 
owns the homestead.” 

The kind, keen old eyes took on a 
look of what George Eliot names “an 
enormous patience with the way of 
the world.” 

“Everything belongs to John and 
Mary. But there are one or two 
little old things that they don’t care 
about. They’re up in the lean-to. The 
old mirror that, as a lad, I, used to 
see my face in over my mother’s 
shoulder, it’s still holding for me the 
picture of my mother smiling up at 
me And the old ladder-back chair 
that she used to sit in and cuddle me; 
and switch me, too—and maybe that 
took the most love of all. That’s all. 
John and Mary don’t want them. 
They’re only old things, like myself. 
It’s natural, perfectly natural. At their 
age I most probably felt just so.” 





He paused and looked through the 
lattice, where the reddened vine-leaves 
were beginning to fall. 

“The young leaf-buds pushing off 
the old leaves. It’s nature.” 

Before sunset—for the old man was 
strangely impatient—I had his “ will” 
signed, witnessed and sealed. The old 
mirror and chair were to go to a wee, 
odd little old lady, called in the neigh- 
borhood “ Miss Tabby” Titcomb be- 
cause of her forty-odd cats, except 
for which she lived alone. 

“Little Ellen,” he called her, as he 
fondly spoke of their school days to- 
gether. “Mother would have been 
well content if we'd hit it off together, 
Ellen and I. But a boy is as apt as 
not, when urged one way, to fly off in 
another; and I was at the skittish age. 
I’ve never said this before to any 
man, sir, but I’d have been a better 
husband to Ellen. Mary was a faith- 
ful wife, and better than I deserved. 
But she was not just aware, like 
Ellen, of where to bear on hard and 
where to go a little easy. That’s what 
a man needs in a woman, sir. Ellen 
always knew just when and where.” 

The next morning, which was Satur- 
day, I was riding down Bare Hill 
Road—as it chanced, right past “ Miss 
Tabby’s ”—when my horse shied; and 
that tiny old lady, with an enormous 
gray cat beside her, rose up from 
behind the lilac bushes. Bigger people 
than “little Ellen” have been fright- 
ened by Prince’s antics, but she quietly 
put her hand on his restive neck as 
if he were only a little larger kitten, 
and then spoke to me in a soft little 
purr of a voice. 

“T’ve heard—and you'll excuse me— 
that you’re a lawyer, Mr. Alden; and 
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I’ve a small matter I don’t wish to 
entrust to any one here, being private. 
It’s a letter for Mr. Thomas Sewall, to 
be delivered upon my demise, which I 
feel is about to take place.” She spoke 
with a little note of relief, as if from 
some long strain. 

I took the small envelope. 

“Tt’s just the cats,” she was moved 
to confide further; “the little ones 
and the smart ones will all find 
friends. But the two old ones! Mr. 
Sewall has a notion for the old things. 
And ”—here she hesitated long, while 
I breathlessly assured her of my best 
care for the letter—‘‘ there’s—some- 
what in the note besides the cats,” she 
brought out bravely. “ You'll make 
sure it doesn’t fall into John and 
Mary’s hands?” 

This was Saturday morning. Sun- 
day, as I listened absent-mindedly to 
the slow toll of the meeting-house bell, 
my housekeeper remarked, on bringing 
in my coffee: 

“Did you notice, sir? It was eighty- 
six. There’s an old man and an old 


‘Dare’ 


woman, both just the same age, in 
the village, died in the night.” 
* * kk k 

The old chair, upon which—when 
they were young together—the little 
Tom had been spanked and comforted ; 
and the mirror, still treasuring the 
picture of the round, saucy phiz over 
his mother’s shoulder, were offered at 
auction and bid in for a trifle by me. 
I would have paid gold sovereigns 
for them, but not into the hands of 
John and Mary! The cats, likewise, 
sit by the hearth, on which was burned 
to ashes the letter “not entirely” 
about their disposal. 

And the “Old Things” that cher- 
ished these earthly companions? The 
minister—himself a rare “ old thing ”— 
preached a funeral sermon for the 
two so strangely united by death; 
and his thin voice, like the tone of 
an old violin, still haunts me: 

“Their youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s; . . . And they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint.” 


North of Fifty-Three 


By Mary Woodbury Caswell 


HE short winter day of Alaska was 
brightening as Gertrude pushed 
her chair back from the breakfast 
table and announced that she proposed 
to go at once for her constitutional. 
Her brother placidly assented, but 
Keith interposed with a worried look. 
“Hadn’t you better go with her, 
Bob? I suppose I’ve grown to be an 
old granny, but since Jacques told us 
of that outlaw who threatened to kid- 
nap a white girl for his wife, I don’t 
like to have Gertrude get out of sight.” 
The girl bent over him caressingly. 
“Don’t worry, dear,” she said. 
“ Jacques had been drinking hard when 
he told you of this mythical exile. 
Besides, I am no Helen of Troy to 
be abducted for my beauty. I'd 
really much rather have Bob stay 
with you.” 

And she kissed him, put on warm 
wraps, took her snow-shoes and started 
for the daily tramp that had kept her 
fit ever since she had come up on the 
last boat, hastily summoned by a cable 


from Bob when her fiancé had his 
shoulder crushed, and it would be im- 
possible for the young men to return 
to the States with their stake. She 
and Bob‘had nursed him into conva- 
lescence, but it had been a hard winter 
for him, and she did not wonder that 
he had developed some nervousness, 
though she considered his fear for her 
wholly unnecessary, as, indeed, did Bob. 

When she was a half mile from the 
cabin and a slight rise of ground hid 
it from her, she saw a dog team 
approaching, and smiled, thinking that 
Keith would surely consider that dan- 
ger was near. As it met her the driver 
touched his cap, and she had a swift 
impression of a very different type 
than she had recently met, and one that 
made Jacques’s fantastic tale seem less 
absurd. As she involuntarily glanced 
back she saw, and now with alarm, 
that the stranger had turned and was 
coming toward her. He stopped the 
dogs close to her and inquired cour- 
teously, and with a foreign accent: 
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“Can you tell me, mademoiselle, how 
near I am to some residence?” 

“Our cabin is over the hill,” she re- 
plied quietly, though with growing 
terror, which was justified, as he 
sprang toward her, swathing her in a 
blanket, so that she could neither speak 
nor struggle, and placing her on the 
sled. 

She could not have told whether it 
was hours or minutes before she was 
lifted, carried into a cabin and the 
blanket unfolded from her, while a 
savage-looking husky dog growled a 
greeting. Her captor shook off his 
heavy outer coat, removed his cap, and 
with exaggerated deference said: 

“Mademoiselle, pray remove your 
parka and permit that I relieve vou 
of your snow-shoes. I do myself the 
honor, mademoiselle, to offer you 
marriage.” 

Resolutely conquering her fear, 
Gertrude looked steadily at him. The 
man evidently was, or had been, a 
gentleman; but what must his life 
have been to bring him to this! As 
composedly as she could she answered: 

“T must decline your offer. Pray 
permit me to return home.” 

“ Ah, no, mademoiselle. I fear I can 
not allow that. As for marriage—as 
you please, but in any case you must 
remain here.” 

“Not alive,” she said. 

“Ah, but, mademoiselle, how not?” 
he asked, in mockery of courtesy more 
pronounced. “It is not so easy to 
die”—with a sudden bitter sadness. 

“There are many ways,” she replied. 
“Here is one.” 

And, seizing a dog whip lying near, 
she struck the husky a sharp blow 
and, as he furiously leaped to his feet, 
flung herself upon the floor before 
him. He fastened his teeth in her 
arm as his master grasped his throat, 
and the struggle shook the cabin. At 
last the man broke the dog’s hold and 
dragged him to the door. Gertrude’s 
heavy clothing had saved her arm from 
anything but a superficial wound, but 
as he bound it up she said: 

“The dog will not forget, and if 
he fails me I can find another way.” 

His face, which had paled, flushed a 
dark red as he hastily spoke. 

“For God’s sake do not think—but 
why should you not? You are free, 
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WHAT A BOY IS SUPPOSED TO DO WITH 


A PAIR OF SHOES 


mademoiselle. Such courage shows me 
I am not quite the brute I fancied 
I had become, and also that there is 
one woman in the world whose ‘no’ 
assuredly does not mean ‘yes’. I will 
take you home at once, on the faith 
of a Marovitch.” 

She stared at him incredulously and 
said slowly: 

“Ts it possible—are you Count Boris 
Marovitch ?” 

“Yes”—in deep wonder—“ that is 
my name, but how could you know?” 

“This letter should interest you,” 
she said. “It is from Varinka. I 
was at a convent school in Paris with 
her.” And she watched him excitedly 
as he read aloud the passage she in- 
dicated. 

“Do you remember my telling you 
of my cousin Boris, who was sent to 
Siberia for killing Prince in 
a duel? It was supposed that he 


was shot while trying to escape, but 
the guard has confessed that he was 











WHAT HE DOES WITH THEM (APPARENTLY) 


bribed to assist him, and he may be 
living. The Czar would gladly 
pardon him if he would return, his 
homicidal tendencies being valuable 
in the present war crisis. And Olga 
has steadfastly refused to marry 
anyone else, so 





A sharply drawn breath interrupted 
the reading, and the letter fell to the 
floor from his shaking hands as he 
looked at her, his face white and 
drawn. 

“Mademoiselle, it is too much,” he 
gasped. “ Your courage—your, gener- 
osity—I insult you unforgivably, and 
you give me back honor, love, life—I 


* can not say——” And he sank into a 


chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

She went over to him and laid her 
hand gently on his shoulder. 

“T am glad you are happy, Count,” 
she said, “and I am sure we shall be 
very good friends. Please take me 
home now.” 





They met Bob half way, striding 
along with an anxious face, his rifle 
over his shoulder. 

“This is my brother, Mr. Stacey,” 
said Gertrude. “Bob, this is Count 
Marovitch, of whom Varinka wrote. 
He starts to-morrow by dog train to 
the States on his way to Russia.” 


Missed His Calling 


Speculation for the rise in stocks 
has again been resumed in what is 
clearly a reflection of the influences 
which, despite obstacles of condi- 
tions or sentiment, must in all 
probability continue during the war 
in Europe to work for the expan- 
sion of American values. 

—New York Sun financial column. 


OMETIMES we think that Henry 
James should have been a financial 
writer. 
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A Rare Find 


‘YW7E must have an original mind.” 
The chairman of the committee 

appointed to secure a new pastor 

looked keenly at the latest applicant, 


whose confident smile reassured 
everybody. 
“Yes,” continued the chairman, 


“our congregation demands it. Our 
pastor must be entirely different from 
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“I AM IN THE SEVENTH HEAVEN OF DELIGHT. 
ONLY MAN I EVER LOVED.” 
“WHAT? 
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I HAVE MET THE 


AGAIN?” 


any other. Why do you think you 
can suit us?” 

“Because,” replied the applicant, 
while a low murmur of applause got 
ready to burst from the committee, 
“although I have been preaching every 
Sunday for the past year, I am 
the only clergyman in the country 
who has not preached a single ser- 
mon explaining just how the present 
war should be managed.” 
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No Lockjaw By Vaccination 


The largest gun in the battery of 
the anti-vaccinationists is spiked by 
Dr. John F. Anderson, Director of 
the United States Public Health 
Service. In a report made up from 
the results of thirteen years of care- 
ful investigation Dr. Anderson as- 
serts that no case of lockjaw has 
ever been caused by smallpox vaccine 
virus. Invariably where tetanus has 
followed vaccination it has come 
from infection of the wound. 

—New York World. 

ES, of course. But the interesting 

fact is that it follows vaccination. 
Parents whose children have died 
after being vaccinated will find poor 
consolation in Dr. Anderson’s theory. 
Tell us, Brother World, who is the 
“scientist” that writes this stuff for 
you? 


The New Louvain 


HAT Germany should be under- 
taking to spend several millions 

in order to make over Louvain ac- 
cording to the standards of Kultur is 
not surprising. It would, however, 
probably take more romantic imagina- 
tion than Germany has at present to 
do justice to the subject. The new 
Louvain would be decorated with ap- 
propriate statues, showing Germans 
shooting down defenseless citizens or 
blowing women and children to pieces. 


Foregone Conclusion 


“ZOU seem certain you'll be able to 
prove your client is sane.” 
“Ves,” replied the lawyer. “The 
only witnesses the other side has are 
professional alienists.” 























TYPOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 


GERMAN OPEN (WIDE) COVERED BY TWO- 
POINT ANGLO-SAXON 














WHY THEY WOULDN’T LET WILLIE IN THE PICTURE ; 


Civilization’s Greatest Lubricant Some of Life’s Thrilling Moments 
| elec is especially good on bread, axles and conver- _ The doctors have a consultation about the baby- 
sation. [Everything cooked to eat is improved by good food that will agree with you best—and 
butter. Fruits and things eaten raw don’t require it. It decide upon the wrong food. 
is an artificial amenity applicable to products of civilization. Having fallen in love at the circus with the 


transcendentally beautiful creature who rides 
bareback, you watch at the rear of her dress- 
ing tent, you pick up her handkerchief as she 
passes, and she actually smiles and thanks you. 

Having “licked” for the first time another 
boy slightly larger than yourself, and having 
gotten him down, you listen almost voluptu- 
ously as you hear him “ take it all back.” 

At sixteen you see the only woman you have 
ever really loved—about ten years your 
senior—walk out of church married to 

; another man. 

Having returned from your own honeymoon, 
you find that your bride, aided and abetted 
by her family, has completely decorated the 
house you have selected to live in at your 
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expense. 

After secretly taking a “flyer” in Wall Street 

dy Ss a against your wife’s advice, you are compelled 

Chol Dibey. ey to confess to her that the “market went 


against vou,” while at the same time you ask 
“ NEED ANY HELP?” her for a small loan to tide you over. 
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SARAH, WHAT IS THAT I SMELL? 


I THINK IT MUST COME IN 


Skimpy Mistress (scenting unaccustomed delights) : 


Undernourished Maid of All Work: 


FROM NEXT DOOR. 
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CL ORE people will 

go to a football 
match than to a lec- 
ture, and more 
people will read 
the news under 
headlines that tell of a battle than will 
read the details of diplomatic discus- 
sions. The Lusitania notes to Germany 
commanded attention because they 
might lead to war. The discussion 
with Great Britain about the effect of 
the British blockade on our exports 
and imports has not that claim on 
public attention. It is the duller read- 
ing because there is no fight in it. 
There are many million dollars’ worth 
of goods piled up in Rotterdam that 
our merchants want. There are many 
million dollars’ worth of products here 
that clamor to be exported. That 
makes discussion necessary, but it does 
not excite the general mass of readers. 
They want our folks to get what should 
be coming to them and approve the 
efforts of the government to bring 
about that conclusion, or at least to 
keep the record straight as to neutral 
rights. But the main interest of the 
great mass of Americans, unless LIFE 
mistakes it, is not in these details of 
trade, important though they are, but 
in the greater issues of the war, the 
prodigious struggle of the Allied Pow- 
ers against the vast pretensions and 
preparations of Germany. They are 
concerned about the future of Europe 
and the immediate future of civiliza- 
tion; concerned to discover whether 
for a generation to come or longer the 
world is to be cowed by Teutonic 
ambitions resting on Teutonic force. 


They see in England and in the might. 


of the British navy one of the main 
obstacles to that consummation, and 
while they recognize that so long as 
the United States continues to be 
neutral it is under obligations to stick 
out for neutral rights, they are very 
loath to have the powers of our gov- 
ernment used to embarrass England 
and all the Allies in a struggle in 
which four-fifths of the people of this 
country are heartily on the Allies’ side. 
Accordingly, the great majority of 
us see in the notes to Great Britain 
not peremptory demands, but neces- 
sary negotiations. England is to do, 
and doubtless will do, what she can to 
relieve our embarrassments. Our dis- 
position, if our government’s action 
matches the feelings of four-fifths of 
us, will be to think first of her em- 
barrassments and only secondarily of 
our own. One group in this country 
wants from England the most the law 
allows. The other group wants, at 
this time, the least the law demands. 
If, as we believe, the second group is 
four times as big as the first one, it is 
because in the minds of that group 
the interest of our country in having 
the war end right far outweighs for 
the time being all concern about ship- 
ping cotton or getting in dyes. » 





HE best that can be said about 
the fall of Warsaw is that it ar- 
rived ten months late and might have 





been worse, but it might have been 
so much worse that that is a great 
deal to say. 

How much more of Russia will 
Germany wish to occupy at a price 
proportionate to the price paid for 
Warsaw? There appears to be vastly 
more of Russia to be had than there 
are Germans to pay for it, and in the 
end every acre of Russia that Ger- 
many may occupy will again be Rus- 
sia’s, except so much, perhaps, as may 
become part of a new Poland. 

In the main the Czar’s armies got 
safely out of the big Polish salient, 
and continue, as managed by the long- 
legged Grand Duke, to be a profoundly 
formidable factor in the great dis- 
pute. On every side of Germany there 
is the same prospect—more war and 
still more war. Her central position 
is an obvious advantage in that it 
enables her to shift her troops from 
one frontier to the other as occasion 
demands. She is ever pushing out 
from a center; the Allies have to push 
back from a huge circumference. 
That is vastly in Germany’s favor so 
long as her activities continue to be 
aggressive, but when it comes to de- 
fense against a ring of enemies, though 
she will still have an advantage from 
being inside the ring, there will be no 
back country for her to withdraw to. 
In her ring, finally, the Allies believe, 
she will get her knock-out and the 
war will end. 





HE Germans in the United States 
are like their brethren in the 
Fatherland in being entirely surrounded 
by other people. There is no back 
country for them to withdraw to. In 
the campaign of some of them for their 
blood-brethren they have had the ad- 
vantage of being on the inside, and if 
the war goes against their relatives, or 
however it goes, they will still be 
surrounded by non-Germans. 

It has been noticed in the papers 
that at this year’s annual convention 
(at San Francisco) of the National 
German-American Alliance the sug- 








“ SPEAKING OF CROWNS —— 


gestion was offered that if our im- 
migration laws were not improved so 
as to make our population more select 
and commendable, the tide of immi- 
gration would turn, and what Germans 
we have would begin to stream back 
to the old country. 

Probably not. There will be lean 
pickings in the Fatherland for long 
after the war and little attraction to 


immigration. Moreover, we have had 
small accessions from Germany of 
late years, and our original Germans 
who came here for political reasons 
seemed to like this country, and their 
descendants doubtless like it and will 
stick to it. Nevertheless, the Great 
War has brought out as it never was 
brought out before the fact that it is 
hard to be so many kinds of people 
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as we are at once. It is not impos- 
sible, but there are difficulties about 
it. As long as we could go along 
without any deeper internal rivalries 
than the eternal competition for a liv- 
ing the difficulties did not become 
prominent, but since the German 
Kultur has transpired as something 
that defies and despises all the rest of 
civilization and practices to subdue and 
change it as devotees practice for the 
triumph of their creed , the difficulties 
have become easily visible. 

The cure for them would naturally 
be to devise and develop an American 
Aaron’s-rod Kultur that would swal- 
low all the others. Something has been 
done in that line. We have the public 
schools, albeit they are nibbled at all 
the time by adherents of various ideals 
that the public schools cannot teach. 
But not enough is done. Somehow it 
must be accomplished far more thor- 
oughly than is done yet, that when the 
question is put, “ Who is Who in the 
United States?” the answer, both 
prompt and definite, will be, “ The 
Americans!” 



































HIS defining and crystallizing of 
nationalities seems to be one of 
the great results that is to be forced 
onto the world by the onset of the 
German Kultur, and how it is to be 
effected without the subversion of in- 
dividual liberty as we have known it 
is a great problem. One detail of the 
problem in this country is the provision 
of military and naval forces sufficient 
for our protection and to give a proper 
emphasis to our sentiments. It is a 
curious thing that the pro-Germans as 
a rule are able to combine opposition 
to a reasonable American provision of 
this sort with hearty sympathy with 
the most efficient military nation in the 
world. 

The hyphenated Americans know 
that American activity in military 
preparation just now would be unfa- 
vorable to Germany’s pretensions. Con- 
sequently they oppose even the most 
moderate measures. 























William the —>? 


ISTORY writes them a solemn name— 
“Tvan the Terrible,” ‘“ Charles the Bold;” 
Crowns their glory or brands their shame 
After the royal life is told. 


“Bloody Mary ”—ah, does she wince? 
“ Peter the Great” has a noble ring! 
History never misnames a prince— 
What will she call you, Warrior King? 


What is the word for a ruthless breed, 
Scorners of humble and faithful lives, 
Trampling the earth for an outworn creed 
Spilling the store of the golden hives? 


History’s hand is poised to write; 
What is the name for the dream you had? 
Wait till you kneel on your Judgment Night, 
Begging in mercy—“ William the Mad!” 
Julict Wilbor Tompkins. 


Turn About Is Fair Play 


LL bankers in this country are soon going to be in 
a bad way, according to Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

This gentleman says that we are soon going to do such 
a tremendous business that the bankers will be at their 
wits’ end to know how to handle it. 

So far as filthy lucre is concerned, all the American 
bankers will be in much the same position as the old woman 
who lived in a shoe found herself with regard to her 
children. 

In this distressing situation what can be done to relieve 
the bankers? A call should be issued for citizen volun- 
teers to help them store their money. 

Almost any citizen ought to be willing to help the 
banks to get rid of their money now in return for the 
noble manner in which the banks helped citizens get rid 
of their money during the past decade. 























BASEBALL TERM 
A SACRIFICE BUNT 
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“CAIN, IF YOU DON’T STOP CRYING I'LL GIVE YOU TO THE 
FIRST DIPLODOCUS WE MEET” 


A Drug on the Market 


N engineer in St. Louis has devised a thinking ma- 

chine which carries out ideas, transmits impulses 

and forms habits. When it is fully developed it is pre- 

dicted that it will take the place largely of the human 
brain. 

The great difficulty with the success of this thinking 
machine, considered from the commercial standpoint, is 
that there is no demand for such an article. It is not 
needed in the conduct of our public affairs, in public 
schools or in the stock exchanges. 

As an experiment it might possibly be tried upon some of 
our authors, but they would have to be taught how to 
use it first. 









































Campers: 


Guess Again 
M® BRYAN has come out for the signed editorial. He 


thinks the practice (including news reports) would 
contribute “both to accuracy and to the reputation of 
writers.” 

Mr. Bryan is assuming that a man will be more par- 
ticular about what he says if it is known by the public 
that he says it. But do history and experience bear this out? 

George Washington was apparently the only one who 
established a reputation for telling the truth without being 
harmed by it. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s reputation was built up as much by 
inaccuracies as anything else. The principles of Machiavelli 
are too well known (and respected) to need enlargement. 
Napoleon was suspicious of any one whom he caught in a 
truth. All the world loves a courageous and skillful liar. 
Some of the widest and most irresponsible statements are 
constantly being issued over signatures. 

Mr. Bryan will have to go deeper than that if he expects 
to reform the newspapers. ay oe ee 


DOES YOUR DOG BITE? 
“OH, NO-0, NO; HE DOESN’T BITE MUCH.’ 





SHOULD YOU TAKE 


A NOTION TO COME 
THE OCEAN 


SAILING BACK 
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The Lightning Protector 


“T WISH to bring to your notice,” said the Prepossessing 

Promoter to the Finical Financier, “an article that 
will mean untold fortunes for those who will back it and 
handle it properly.” 

The Finical Financier nodded to him to proceed. 

“Tt is nothing more or less than a sovereign remedy 
for keeping people from being struck by lightning. In 
this preliminary talk it is not necessary to go into all the 
details of its discovery, derivation, manufacture and thera- 
peutic value. Suffice it to say that it is a serum brewed 
from a common house-cat which has been subjected to an 
electric current of sufficiently high voltage to produce 
all the effects, though in a much milder form, of a stroke 
of lightning.” 

The Finical Financier remained in a thoughtful, listening 
attitude, and the Prepossessing Promoter continued: 

“As I have already said, I have put the remedy in the 
form of a serum. That is the correct thing to-day. Ten 
years ago I would probably have put it in the form of a 
pill or perhaps a salve. But pills are not being taken this 
season by the best people, and fashion must be strictly 
observed in medicine, as in everything else. Now, of 
course, a serum is harder to prepare than a pill and con- 
sequently more costly. We would have to maintain a 
high-power electric plant, and our consumption of cats 
would be enormous, which would, no doubt, send the 
prices soaring. The ill effects of this, however, could 
probably be obviated by cornering the cat market in ad- 
vance. But, after all, that would be of relatively slight 
importance, because people expect to pay a great deal more 
for a serum than for a pill, which would insure a hand- 
some margin of profit.” 

“Ves, but how many could we sell?” asked the Finical 
Financier. 

“The only limit of sales is the extent of the human 
race. There are upward of fifteen hundred million people 
on this earth, and there is not one of them that wants to 
be struck by lightning. Do you get the idea?” 

“Of course they don’t want to be struck by lightning,” 
agreed the Finical Financier. “ That is all clear enough. 
On the other hand, there is no likelihood that they will 
be struck by lightning. Consequently they will not be 
willing to pay anything to avoid it.” 

“Yes, I was coming to that,” said the Prepossessing 
Promoter, “and I admit it to be one of the hardest parts 
of our problem, but it is by no means insurmountable. 
What we must do is to scatter among the people a great 
terror of lightning. We must make judicious but ex- 
tensive use of well-known press-agent methods, working 
through our great periodical disseminators of real and 
imaginary information. This, I confess, will require a 


large amount of capital. For instance, every time anybody 
anywhere is struck by lightning it will be our business to 
see that the fact, with all its harrowing details, is sent 
broadcast by all the news agencies and played up on the 





first page by all the newspapers. Then we can get scien- 
tific men to write articles showing the increased danger 
from lightning on account of the denudation of our 
forests, the intrinsic inflation of the gold supply and 
other causes. We can hire well-known medical men to 
give interviews showing that human beings are more 
susceptible to lightning than ever before, owing to the 
increased sensitiveness of the vaso-motor system, the 
extensive use of automobiles, the altitude of sky-scrapers 
and so on. These are but a few illustrations of the 









































“The Finical Financier remained in a thoughtful, 
listening attitude ” 


thousands of ways in which we can scare the human race 
into a unanimous consumption of our serum.” 

“T don’t believe you can do it,” said the Finical Finan- 
cier, after a brief pause. 

“Of course we can do it,” promptly asseverated the 
Prepossessing Promoter. “ Look how they keep the people 
scared about smallpox, although, with our modern methods 
of hygiene and sanitation, smallpox is not a whit more 
threatening than lightning. And look how they act about 
dogs. Immediately some dog somewhere froths at the 
mouth, the cry of rabies goes up, and every dog in 
Christendom must be muzzled.” 

“Tt may be that your scheme has possibilities,” observed 
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“Our consumption of cats would be enormous” 


the Finical Financier reluctantly, “but how long will we 
have to keep up this campaign of education, or, to be 
exact, this campaign of miseducation?” 

“Not so very long,” replied the Prepossessing Promoter, 
in his most reassuring manner. “ You see, we will have 
our serum on the market from the very start. The sales 
will commence at once, for there are always a lot of 
credulous people who are willing to try anything new, 
no matter what it may be. Then, as soon as we get a 
goodly number serumized, we can commence to secure 
testimonials like this: 

“Dear LIGHTNING Protector Co.: 

“T used your serum three years ago and can truthfully 
say that I have not been struck by lightning since that 
time. 

“Then we can gather statistics showing that not one of 
our patients has ever been struck by lightning after 
using our serum.” 

“But suppose lightning should really strike one of 
them?” 

“Very easy. Being large advertisers, we could easily 
have the news of all such cases suppressed. If, how- 
ever, the facts should leak out to the public, we can 
easily explain that cur serum didn’t ‘take’ in that par- 
ticular case. Then, finally, if any agitator is so bold as 
to refuse our explanation, we can start a campaign against 
him as an enemy of the human race who wants everybody 
to be killed by lightning. Don’t you see how simple it 
is? Well, what do you say? Will you go into it?” 

“T must have a little time to think it over,” replied the 
Finical Financier. “Just at present I am inclined to be 
in favor of it. I believe that it is our duty always to be 
willing to accept profits, no matter how large, for the 
sake of our fellow-beings.” 

Ellis O. Jones. 


Driven to It 


Fr seems almost too good to be true.” 

It was just after the Sabbath morning church serv- 
ice. The face of the kindly clergyman beamed as he 
clasped the hand of the well-to-do parishioner, who 
had actually come to church now for three weeks in 
succession. 

“Brother,” continued the clergyman, “I can’t tell you 
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what it means to me to have men like you come to church 
regularly. But tell me”—he lowered his voice—“ the 
secret. What has started you?” 

The other man’s voice trembled with pent-up emotion. 

“T’m forced to it,” he muttered. “My wife took up 
golf this year, and the only way I can avoid trouble in 
the family by going round the links with her Sunday 
morning looking for lost balls, is to pretend that I love 
to go to church.” 


The College Agriculturist 


MY’ knowledge of the cotton plant is very vague and 
vapory, 

But I’ve a most extensive reading on Hellenic drapery; 

I’ve a great and growing interest in microscopic botany, 

But as for cultivating corn,—I simply haven’t got any. 


Although I know the names of very few machines I’ve 
got in use, 

I’m full of interesting facts about the squared hypothe- 
nuse ; 

[ could easily recite to you the crimes of Elagabalus, 

Or talk in terms of asymptotes, ellipses and parabolas. 


I’m full of social theories, analytic and synthetical, 
But how to plow a furrow is a volume sealed hermetical ; 
I’m really an authority on matters astronomical, 
But sometimes I’ve a fancy that my farming’s rather 
comical. 
Y. K. Smith, 
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THE FEMINIST MIRROR 
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HE chances are that every other 
person you mect when you get to 

the mountains will be reading Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s “K” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.35) and will be more or less 
delirious over it. For this story of the 
shabby and sad-eyed clerk in the gas 
company’s office, who lodged in “the 
street” and was so filial to the old ladies 
and so brotherly to the young ones; 
whom the men in the boarding-house all 
liked and the boys in the neighborhood 
all fell for; and who was really, all the 
time, the great Edwardes himself in dis- 
guise—this “K” is a particularly catch- 
ing and contagious form of that particular 
romanticism that has been epidemic this 
season, and of which Temple Bailey’s 
“Contrary Mary” was an early mani- 
festation. ‘Contrary Mary” was_a bit 
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GRAPE-SHOT 


THE AMMUNITION THAT LAYS MANY A 
GOOD FELLOW LOW 


glucose. “K” is nothing if not nifty. 
If you feel yourself coming down with 


it, don’t worry. Not to have these secu- 


lar diseases of the imagination is often 
to be faced by a danger deferred. And 
it is only when their delusions “ strike 
in” that they are fatal. 


“6 RS. BARNET: ROBES,” by Mrs. 

C. S. Peel (Lane, $1.25) is at 
once a less infectious and a more viru- 
lent form of romanticism—a form that 
instead of enthusiastically embodying in 
fiction a naive but natural illusion, at- 
tempts to inculcate half-digested morals 
by means of melodrama—a form that 
isn’t, but ought to be, included in the 
dictionary as rom-antics. It is the story 
of two girls, daughters of one father; 
one the lovely and talented child of a 
leving but unmarried mother; the other 
the gifted but neurasthenic offspring of 
a loveless marriage. The plot is early 
Victorian. The details are often indi- 
vidual impressions of life interestingly 
presented. The moral (which is a bit 
hazy) is either that all daughters should 
be illegitimate or that all’ marriages 
should be childless. 


AST week attention was drawn to 
a tasty little handbook for home- 
makers called “ Inexpensive Furnishings 
in Good Taste.” One of the new books 
of the intervening week—‘ The Decora- 
tion and Furnishing of Apartments,” by 
B. Russell Herts (Putnam, $3.50), a 
handsome volume dealing with a special- 
ized aspect of the home-furnishing prob- 
lem and addressed to an audience at 
once more sophisticated and less purse- 
bound—offers its readers a post-graduate 
course in the same subject. The author 
treats of the problems and possibilities 
involved in dealing with all sizes of 
apartments, from the two-room-and-bath 
to the triplex. And, quite apart from 
the specific furnishings described, he 
writes with refreshing sanity upon the 
basic principles and personal sanctions in- 
volved. The book’s colored illustrations 
are exceptionally well reproduced. 


ERHAPS you think it a joke about 
that epidemic of romantic tales in 
which eminent clergymen, great surgeons 
and other humble-minded big-bugs, hav- 


ing lost faith in their own worth in the 
world and retired to obscure boarding- 
houses under aliases, are coaxed back to 
efficiency by the daughters of the land- 
ladies. Well, it isn’t. The matter is 
statisticable. Here, for instance, brand- 
new in the same week with “K,” is 
“From the Shelf” (Dutton, $1.50), a 
story by one Paxton Holgar, in which a 
world-weary architect tells us of his 
retirement to a hamlet on a Spanish 
island in the Mediterranean and of what 
befell him there. This is supposed to be 
a true story. So it goes a bit light on 
landladies’ daughters. But the same 
microbe is responsible for it—romanticus 
self pitius. 


NE-ACT plays are getting to be a 
good deal like small boys who pull 
front-door bells and run. Do you re- 
member “ War Brides”? Was there 
anybody there when you finally got out 
on the stoop and had a chance to look 
around? “The State Forbids” (Ken- 
nerley, 60 cents), by Sada Cowan, is 
another of these summonses to our sym- 
pathy that sound authoritative, but prove 
to be unauthorized. By a dramatic trick 
of contrast by juxtaposition the State’s 
refusal to allow the chloroforming of an 
infant monstrosity and its subsequent 
compelling of military service from the 
supporting member of the same family 
are made to appear mutually contradict- 
ing acts of heinous illogic. One might 
deprecate both laws and yet resent havy- 
ing one’s sensibilities harrowed by such 
an argument. 


“FTHE BUSINESS ADVENTURES 

OF BILLY THOMAS” (Mac- 
millan, $1.25), by Elmer E. Ferris, car- 
ries a “side line” of efficiency dope for 
beginners in salesmanship. But its chief 
business is introducing its readers to a 
very likable young traveling man whose 
ways of keeping on his job, of branch- 
ing out into matrimony and of bringing 
up his son to succeed him are woven 
into a good story. “Business” has 
broken into light fiction several times 
recently and made a go of it. The 
didactic intention of these adventures 
doesn’t in the least debar them from 
a like attractiveness. 


J. B. Kerfoot. 
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Voice of the Moving-picture Manager: Not sO MUCH 0’ 
THE FROZEN FACE, MISS BROOKS. THIS AIN’T THE FIRST REEL, 
WHERE HE’S BROKE; THIS IS THE SECOND REEL, AFTER HE 
MAKES HIS PILE 
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Convalescence 


DRIFT in sunlit shallows, to and fro, 
And over me the gentle summer winds 
Loiter and blow. 

Above, the hill; beyond, the stormy sea, 
Each crested wave a moment of delight— 
But not for me. 

Hail and farewell, oh doughty sailor-men; 
Hail and farewell, oh brave adventurers, 
For not again 
Shall we hold converse of the regions blest. 
The little harbor is my heritage 
Of magic rest. 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 


All About Henry James 


HE intelligence, or should we say adumbration of 
certain rumors, that the no less celebrated author, 
because he is an American—strange to say, we are men- 
tioning Henry James—should have signified his inten- 
tion to become a naturalized Englishman, thus abjuring 
his allegiance to this country is, or will be, undoubtedly 
mitigated by certain tergiversations. 

These would be, most naturally, we are to assume, 
because Mr. James undoubtedly will conceive it his duty 
to explain why he is taking this step. But, inasmuch 
and wherefore or be that as it may, he will, perforce, 
consider it his duty to explain, in his own manner, himself, 
and as nobody, after reading what he has to say, will or 
can possibly understand what he is driving at, therefore 
nobody will be the wiser. Hence we believe that, unless 
the Germans should perchance get hold of the explanation 
and use it as a campaign document, no harm will be done. 





DEAR old Mrs. Malaprop in Brookline, Mass., sighs: 
“Say what you will, I’ve tried all my life to live 


up to my ordeals.” 





“1 GUESS THEY WON’T BE WORRIED NOW—THEY’LL KNOW I’M 
IN FOR THE NIGHT” 
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IF THE APPLE WERE OFFERED TODAY 


He: NO, MY DEAR, I AM A STRICT PROHIBITIONIST. MORE- 
OVER, I BELIEVE THAT IF I COMPLIED WITH YOUR WISHES, FUTURE 
GENERATIONS MIGHT BE INCLINED TO PLACE A RIBALD CON- 
STRUCTION UPON THIS INCIDENT, FURTHERMORE, WE MUST BE 
CAREFUL OF OUR DIET, IN ORDER TO GIVE A PERFECTLY EUGENIC 
PARENTAGE TO CAIN AND ABEL‘ 





Consistency 
HANCELLOR DAY has made the following obser- 
vation: 

“Tf the professor has a right to give up his position 
because of his conscience and conviction, what about 
the right of the trustees to consult their consciences and 
convictions?” 

This is a grand argument, which merits deep consid- 
eration. It is, however, unfortunately, not new. It is the 
same argument used by the judges of Bruno when he was 
burned at the stake, or by the judges of Joan of Arc. 
These gentlemen said in effect: 


“Our consciences and convictions will not permit 
us to rest until these victims have been burned.” 


To be consistent the trustee should also be permitted 
to give up his position because of his conscience and con- 
victions. But if these encumbrances are going to interfere 
with freedom of speech they ought to be curbed. 


’ 


A Superstitious Railway 


HE Long Island Railroad believes in signs to an ex- 
cessive degree. Hence the recent posting of huge 
warnings, as wide as the roadway, calling upon the pubiic 
to halt patiently at crossings while the trains rush madly 
by. It is. of course, very easy for the railroad to believe 
in signs, for the cost is practically nothing, and, therefore, 
they do not interfere with dividends; but the public, not 
being quite so superstitious, would rather rely for safety 
upon the abolition of grade crossings. 
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Se w “QHE’S coming! 


She’s coming 
Old Chanticleer cries through the 


SY vale. 
ale The Bees are excitedly humming, 
The Turkey is spreading his tail; 
~“y The sky puts a lovelier blue on, 
~ ‘ The meadow 


glee ; 
Ne, Our Sovereign Lady is due on 
SP ag yw The Four-twenty-three! 
We 
= Then, folk of the forested regions “Dear Mistress, whose butterfly will is 
! And folk of the fields and the The mightiest force in our world, 

ale. rocks, The lane has been bordered with lilies, 
ae You Beetle and Grasshopper legions The ferns have been carefully 


And Birds of all feathers and flocks 


> YY And waifs of the alder-hung mazes, 

y) Come, gather, betimes, on the green 
"me \ To greet, with devotional phrases, 

Our Midsummer Queen: 


thickets 


pleasure ; 


WH 77 





d The Summer Boarder 3°" 


~~» 


brook bubbles with 


“The Thrushes and Wrens in the 


Shall trill for your morning delight ; 
The Katydids, Bullfrogs and Crickets 
Shall play you concertos at night; 
The Squirrel shall 


For you shall the berry be sweet; 
Ourselves and our rustical treasure 

We lay at your feet!” 
Arthur Guiterman. 



































She’s coming! 


curled, 
The daisies are washing their faces, 
Still bright in crystalline dew ; 
And all of your favorite places 
Are ready for you. 


frisk for your 
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HOW A FISH LOOKS WHEN IT GETS AWAY 


Diary of an Abandoned Baby 
(A. D. 1930) 


B'S stir in the house to-day. Trunks 
being packed, and all that sort of 
confusion. Had to pick up anything I 
could get to eat. Wonder what’s up? 
This morning men came for trunks 
and the whole family left. My mother 
actually took me up in her arms and 
kissed me. “ What a pity,” I heard 
her say to my father, “that they 
won’t take him at the hotel! But, of 
course, I must have my rest.” How 
quiet the house seems without them 
all! Ought to sleep well to-night. 

Broke into the refrigerator to-day 
and managed to get a square meal. 
How careless of them to leave so 
many things! Spent the afternoon 
crawling up and down stairs. Rather 
good exercise. 

Signalled to the cat to-day from the 
top floor. He was sitting on the back 
fence, looking pretty blue. Nice pussy, 
that. Seems a pity to have left him 
to his own resources. But, then, he 
is only a cat. 





Police came around to-day on a 
tour of inspection. I lay low and kept 
mighty quiet. Afraid they might ar- 
rest me for vagrancy. Made a great 
discovery late this afternoon. My 
eye was attracted by a brilliant brass 
thing in the kitchen. I turned it, quite 
by accident, and got—water! 

This was a grand day for me. This 
morning about five the milkman passed 
by, and I'll be blessed if he didn’t fill 
an old saucer on the back steps with 
milk for the cat. I got there first. 
Talk about your Ritz-Carleton and 
Waldorf-Astoria! They didn’t have a 
thing on me. 

P. S.—I left some for the cat. 

That milkman is the real thing! He 
did the same thing this morning. This 
time pussy got there first—I had to 
crawl through the window; but I’m 
blessed again if, when she saw me 
coming, she didn’t leave some for me. 
And yet they say cats have no human 
feeling. 

All my theories have been exploded. 
Since the family has been away I’ve 
slept anywhere without covers and 





taken no advice from anybody, and 
never felt better. Guess I must have 
developed resources of my own. I’ve 
no doubt that that water and that milk 
are reeking with germs. But, in the 
absence of the doctor, I’ve done as I 
pleased. Spare diet, plenty of exercise 
and fair division with the cat—that’s 
my rule. And no noise! 

The worst has happened. They’ve 
returned. Mother seemed surprised to 
see me alive. But father said: 

“Never mind, dear, your health is 
restored. You can bear it bravely 
now.” 

In the meantime I await the future 
with calmness, but little hope. 


Another Time They Will Know 


y seems that several professors at 

Cornell or Harvard who knew that 
Holt was Muenter kept the informa- 
tion to themselves. So they saw their 
duty. 

Doubtless each of them has now 
made a note on his cuff to this effect: 
“It’s mean to tell on a fugitive, but 
if you think he is crazy it is better 
to tell.” 

Crazy people ought not to be at 
large, even though they are already 
charged with murder. 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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NONE FOR THE WOMEN 

Mrs. Noah: AND WHAT ARE THOSE DARLING LITTLE 
ANIMALS?” 

“THE VOTES. BUT WE’VE ONLY ROOM FOR ONE. 


THE PLANK.” 


HAUL IN 


Prisons and the Steel-Cell Interest 


ERY odd considerations may offset the management 

of prisons and the lot of prisoners. Mr. Osborne, 
the warden of Sing Sing, considers that the contemporary 
type of prison, with tiers of steel cells, is thoroughly bad 
and dehumanizes the convicts. He wants such prisons as 
Sing Sing and Auburn to be replaced by a new type of 
prison, more like a farm colony, and better adapted to the 
work of making convicts over into safe citizens. 

It seems that there is a steel concern which has a kind 
of vested interest in prisons as they are. It makes the 
steel cages, makes them well, no doubt, and finds, no 
doubt, a profit in them. It has built the steel cells for 
fifty or sixty jails in the United States, and is firmly of 
opinion that steel cells in tiers are the proper thing for 
prisons and that no other kind of prison except the fash- 
ionable steel-cell variety ought ever to be built. 

Of course, a warden that does not believe in tiers of 
steel cells must look to this steel-cell company like a 
very objectionable man, bad for prisoners and the prison 
builders, and a good man to get out of office and keep 
out of office. And, of course, a concern that has built 
fifty or sixty jails and fitted them with steel cells knows 
politicians and understands politics. 

These curious circumstances are here mentioned to illus- 
trate what kind of influences may be enlisted to turn out 
of office a man like Warden Osborne. But Mr. Osborne 
ought not to be turned out or crowded out until his 
management of Sing Sing has been thoroughly tried. He 
is a man of a rare and very valuable spirit and devoted 
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to his reformatory work. He ought to be helped when 
possible, set right if he goes wrong in details, and borne 
with if necessary. He is worth all that help and pa- 
tience. His interest in prisons is absolutely an interest 
in the prisoners. The only interest paramount to that is 
the interest of the public, and the two ought to be identical. 
Certainly, concern for the prisoners should never be made 
subservient to an interest in prisons as places profitable to 
build or politically advantageous to control. 


The Intruders 


Six magnificent elm trees on the Eastern Parkway 
have been cut down to make room for the operation 
of steam-shovels in constructing the new subway. 

—New York World. 

HY should there be any room for magnificent trees in 

a large city? The business of the city is to throttle 

Nature. Natural impulses have a hard time in getting along 

with it. They are more or less de trop. An elm tree is 

one of the most naturally beautiful objects in the world. 

It is out of place among riveted steel structures, cast-iron 

statues, painted women, poverty-stricken hordes, clanging 
railways and red head-lines. 








Patient: 
Dentist: 


DO YOU GIVE GAS OR ETHER, DOCTOR? 
NEITHER. I USE THE “TWILIGHT SLEEP,” 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired by 
Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 


HE advice to “keep a good 

table and don’t forget the 

ladies”? came fittingly from the 
great Emperor of France. From France 
we now get the matchless epicurean gift 
of Perrier Water. And to complete 
the accord with Napoleon’s advice, the 
subtle delicacy of Perrier appeals par- 
ticularly to ladies. 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 
amidst the glorious French vineyards. There is no 
saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 
so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of len:on 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and uric acid 
troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 
1158, Broadway, New York. 


To quench hot 


weather thirst drink 


The Champagne 


of ‘lable Waters. 
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Bubbling with its 


own Carbonic Gas. 












































All For Fifteen Shillings! 


Recently there appeared in a London 
newspaper an advertisement for an ex- 
perienced insurance clerk, wages fifteen 
shillings a week. The advertiser got a 
lot of sarcastic letters, like the follow- 
ing, and he deserved them, too: 

Dear Sir,—I would respectfully apply 


for the position you offer. I am an 
expert in insurance in all its branches. 





I Remember! I Remember! 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
You’d hardly know the old place 
For dad is up to date, 
And the farm is scientific 
From the back lot to the gate. 


The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene, 

The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline. 

We have silos, we have autos, 





In addition, I converse fluently in Gum 
Arabic, Gorgonzola, Zola and Billings- 
gate. I write shorthand, long hand, left 
hand and right hand. I can supply my 
own typewriter if necessary, and I may 
mention that I typewrite half an hour 
in ten minutes—the record for Great 
Britain. I would be willing also to let 
you have the services, gratis, of my 
large family of boys, and, if agreeable 
to you, my wife would be pleased to 
clean your office regularly without extra 
charge. The cost of postage for your 
answer to this application can be de- 
ducted from my salary. Please note that 
if you have a back yard I would make 
bricks in my spare time.—Tit-Bits. 


We have dynamos and things; 
A telephone for gossip, 
And a phonograph that sings. 


The hired man has left us, 
We miss his homely face; 
A lot of college graduates 
Are working in“his place. 
There’s an engineer and fireman, 
A chauffeur and a vet., 
’Lectrician and mechanic— 
Oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. 





y The little window where the sun 
yy Came peeping in at morn 
‘Stea WYwfyyes/ / , Uy 5 : 
A dy Follower < ty Ytpy»., , », , 4 JV)]|MA Now brightens up a bathroom 
“And when you eloped with the girl,” G Uf That cost a car of corn. 
asked a friend, “did her father follow : ZY Our milkmaid is pneumatic 
you?” "SEE zh And she’s sanitary, too; 
“Did he?” said the young man. But dad gets fifteen cents a quart 
“Rather! He’s living with us yet!” EVEN THEN For milk that once brought two. 
—London Opinion. “oH, ADAM! WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY?” —Canadian Courier. 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 
mane“ || CAUTION 


PREFER Deities to , ’ 
cigarette Lire employs no direct traveling 
representatives; it does not offer 
prizes, college courses or other in- 
ducements for agents to canvass for 
subscriptions. Any one soliciting 
subscriptions on any such basis should 








be turned over to the authorities as 
a swindler. 


Be sure to place your order with a 
reliable bookseller, news agent or 
solicitor, if you do not mail it to 
Lire direct. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 























Fifty Horse Power 
Seven Passenger SIX 


$105 


book: There has never been a car of such POWER at so low a price. 


ressed 
unso- 


There has never been a car of such QUALITY at so low a price. 


Studebaker has set a new standard in motor car values in offering 
a car of such power, quality and size at $1050. 


See this car before you buy. 


Four Cylinder Models Six Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-Passenger Touring Car, 7-Passenger 
Roadster, 3-Passenger Roadster, 3-Passenger 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger- - - - 
Coupe, 4-Passenger 
Limousine, 7-Passenger 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Canadian Prices Canadian Prices 
Touring Car, 7-Passenger Touring Car, 7-Passenger 


Roadster, 3-Passenger Roadster, 3-Passenger 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger - - - - Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger - - - - 


F. O. B. Walkerville 


Write at once for catalog illustrating 1916 models and specifications in detail 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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OUR FOOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 


No Joke 


“We begin the publication of the 
Roccay Mountain Cyclone with some 
phew diphphiculties in the way. The 
type phounders phrom whom we bought 
our outphit phor this printing ophphice 
phailed to supply us with any ephs or 
cays, and it will be phour or phive weex 
bephore we can get any. We have or- 
dered the missing letters, and will have 
to get along without them until they 
come. We don’t lique the loox ov 
this variety ov spelling any better than 
our readers, but mistax will happen in 
the best regulated phamilies, and iph 
the ph’s and the c’s and x’s and q’s 
hold out we shall ceep (sound the C 
hard) the Cyclone whirling aphter a 
phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no 
joque to us—it’s a serious aphphair.” 

—Everybody’s. 










Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Now, this typewriter is equipped 
with all the summer attachments.” 

“Summer attachments?” 

“A small mirror, a miniature clock 
and a thermometer; everything a girl 
has to consult frequently.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott’ 
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Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W All 
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Made since 1861 from 7 kinds of 
tobaccos, from 7 different parts of 
the world—the best of each kind. 

1/4 pound, new air- 
tight Export Package 


C 


Smaller sizes, 15c and 25c 
8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 


You'll never know how good 
tobacco can be made until you 
smoke Arcadia. 


Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps 
for trial package 
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10 x 12 “Steeleote” Edwards ready- 
to-use garage, $69.50 complete. Fac- 
tory price. Fireproof. Portable. 
Quickly set up. All styles and sizes 
of garages and portable buildings. 
Send postal for illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfz. Co. 
336-386 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 















Step Lightly, Professor 


Birt: I see by the papers that earth 
tremors have been recorded on instru- 
ments at New Haven, Conn. 

Jitt: Somebody ought to tell Profes- 
sor Taft to watch his step! 

—Yonkers Statesman. 








The Nails in Your Horses’ Hoofs 


should be dependable and safe. It’s 
risky to use a nail made of poor stock— 
one likely to crimp or split under the 
blacksmith’s hammer. 

Insist upon the Capewell nail. You 





can’t afford to accept a substitute. Look 
for the Trade Mark on thehead. Best nail . 
in the world at a fair price—not cheapest regardless of quality. 



























That’s All! 









FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st Street, N. Y. That's All! 


Holding strictly with the belief 
that Moderation is the best 
Temperance we make our Whis- 
key to square with our principle. — 


And to insure that our customers 
will get this wonderfully mildand 
mellow Whiskey just asit’s made 
we protect it with a Non-Refillable 
Bottle— Wilson—Real Wilson— 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 











“I COULD NOT LOVE THEE, DEAR, SO MUCH, 
LOV’D I NOT CON AMORE” 
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LIFE 


“We'll just put him 
on Sanatogen” 


What a happy thought prompted that 
decision! He wasn’t his “‘old self”’ at all 
—and try to mask it as he might, his face 
showed only too well how poorly he felt. 
And so when a friend—with conviction 
born of experience—spoke of Sanatogen, 
they “‘put him on Sanatogen.”’ 


Sanatogen—combining the tissue- 
building properties of a FOOD with the 
invigorating qualities of a TONIC— 
rejuvenated his appetite, improved his diges- 
tion, brought rest to his nerves, made good 
the over-drafts upon his energies—and little 
by little brought back that old-time vigor 
and sprightliness and joy in living. 

Perhaps you have not yet had this happy thought 
—perhaps you haven’t yet “‘put him on Sanatogen.” 


Then simply let us tell you this: Over 21,000 
physicians have testified in writing to the value of 























CONSULTING THE FORTUNE-TELLER 


The Amicable Wolf 


WOLF met a Lamb who had 
strayed from the fold. The 

Lamb was in great terror and began 
to run, but the Wolf stopped him. 

“Now, don’t get excited,” said the 
Wolf. “There is really no cause for 
alarm. See, I am perfectly cool. Let’s 
talk the matter over.” 

“What matter?” inquired the Lamb, 
in a high-pitched, anxious voice. 

“Why, the matter that concerns us 
both. We are confronted with a con- 
dition, not a theory. Here I am, with 
a ravenous appetite, and there you are, 
entirely competent to appease it. Now, 
can’t we come to some agreement?” 

The Lamb found little that was com- 
forting in the Wolf’s plea and continued 
to look for opportunities to escape. 

“You can never make any headway 


Sanatogen after having observed 
its effects in daily practice. So, 
too, have hundreds of famous 
men and women whose very 
names must be convincing— 
people who know from personal 
experience the restorative help 
that Sanatogen gives. Itisaver- 
dict that cannot be mistaken. 
When will you give Sanato- 
gen the opportunity to help Aim, 
or her, or you? 
Senstegen is sold by 


everywhere in sizes 





Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M. P., 
the eminent novelist- 
Statesman, writes 
from London: 
“Sanatogen is to my 
mind atrue food-tonic, 
feeding the nerves, 
increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigor 
to the overworked 
body and mind.’’ 
Arn Bennett, 
the famous novelist, 
writes: **The tonic ef- 
fectof Sanatogenon me 
is simply wonderful."* 








druggists 
m $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, Ii ntoenatione: Congress of Medicine, 


ndon, 1913 


SANAT OG Eee 


— — ENDORSED BY OVER 


Ss E X O L O G Y for "The Art of Living,” 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 


21000 PHYSICIANS 





a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, 
touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment 
Sain, hes ane teaieton and better health. The book is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. CHEMICAL CO., 24-E Irving Place, New York. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. - —____—_—_— 
eS = 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
i Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
; Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
ie Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
hess ERE SEE earn 
justrat nowledge a impart to Her er. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


| PURITAN’ PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 








by your method,” continued the Wolf, 
“ 4 o- ’ , ca | rT . . = 
but if you would compose yourself ETROIT is about to do itself the 
and talk the matter over I am sure we honor of becoming the first large 
: : , ” . . * . . . 
could settle it amicably. city in the United States to own its 
The Lamb shook his head emphati- entire traction system, and many 
cally and started once more to run. 
“Oh, well,” said the Wolf, “if you 
want to be pigheaded and not listen to 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips reason I suppose there is no help for it.” 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- TI 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. NN. CO. nereupon he pounced upon the 
Full information from Lamb and devoured him with great the course of ages even New York 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. coolness a d deliberation. may take some slight interest in it. 


An Experiment in Detroit 











promises are being made of improved 
service at a lower cost than under 
private management. The experiment 
will be eagerly watched by jostled strap- 
hanging cities all over the country. In 














Whether in men or in motors, 
stamina is the mark of the 
thoroughbred. _ For real 
stamina, staying power under 
severe conditions of stress or 
load, Continental Motors easily 
carry off the honors in the race 
for public preference 


[(ontinental 
Motors 


Over one hundred . and 
forty manufacturers of 
trucks and pleasure cars 
now use the Continental 
Motor. Built in various 
models and sizes to meet 
their different require- 
ments, it embodies always 
that pre-eminent quality. 
—Continental Stamina. 























Upon the standard values of 
this world-famous motor, these 
several score manufacturers 
build a surer, a more enduring 
success, 











Demand Continental Stamina 
it insures lasting satisfaction. 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Largest Exclusive Motor Builders 


in the World 


Factories: DETROIT, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


















A Nondescript Mixture 


EFORE enlistment British soldiers are told that vaccination and inoculation are not 
B compulsory, but after enlistment, when they are securely in the power of the 
they are informed that unless they admit these impurities into their 
blood they can not have furloughs and other valued privileges, but must be confined 
continually to the unsanitary trenches. 


- 


authorities, 


The question arises: What is the best way to characterize this method of doing 
It is a rare concoction of superstition, therapeutics, 


punishment, 


things ? hypocrisy, discipline, 
cruelty and indecency. There may be a modicum of 


sense in it somewhere, but it is not apparent on the surface. 


false pretenses, 


After a Game of | 





Anecdotes of the Famous 
(Edited by John Kendrick Bangs) 


Mr Bryan AND THE Hopo pa 















T was shortly after his dramatic re- 
tirement from his post as Secretary 

of State in the Cabinet of President ve 
Wilson to become the successor of Dr. 


Dernburg as the Envoy-Apologetic of th 
Germany in the United States that 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, of Ne- a? 
braska, Texas, Florida, North Carolina 2 
and the District of Columbia, as well ved 
as of Potsdam, ex-officio, was accosted 
while walking in the cool of the eve- os 
ning on Pennsylvania Avenue by one i 
of the great army of the Voluntarily 
Unemployed. 
“Excuse me for speakin’ to you 
without bein’ interduced, Bo,” said the Tit 
Panhandler, sidling up to the ex- bee 
Secretary, “but you don’t happen to oni 
know of an openin’ anywhere for an ste 
able-bodied man out of a job, do Br 
you?” wit 
“Yes, brother,” said Mr. Bryan, nee 
opening his mouth and pointing to it bee 
with his right forefinger. “I do. fac 
This is it, but, unfortunately for you, ited 
my friend, J am using it myself.” wa 
Whereupon, relieving the man’s im- ‘ 
mediate distress by giving him a the 
Chautauqua rain-check, the  distin- bac 
guished statesman resumed his walk. rea 
x ok x sar 
THE Kaiser at St, HELENA we 


It was two days after the arrival lial 
of ex-Emperor Wilhelm Second at St. Mr 
Helena that he started out on a tour 
of inspection of his new quarters. 

“Tt’s a tidy little plyce, sir,” volun- 
teered the British officer in charge of 
the Imperial party, trying to make the 
distinguished guest of his government 
feel more at ease. 

“Yes,” replied the ex-Emperor, gaz- 
ing about him with an artificial smile 
designed to indicate that he and 
chagrin had never met. ‘“ Yes—quite 





Polo, Golf or Tennis < 


there’s nothing _ 7 a than 
a cool glass of 


Evans’ 


It relieves the nerve tension and starts 
the genial glow of healthful stimulation 
Try it at Club, Hotel or Home. 

In Bottles and Splits. C,H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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tidy. Rather larger than I thought, 
too,” he added patronizingly. “I 
really don’t see why Napoleon Bona- 
parte should have complained that it 
was so very small.” 

“Well, sir,” said the British officer 
rcflectively, “I suppose, sir, that wot 
might ’ave seemed rawther small to 
the H’Emperor Napoleon, sir, wouldn’t 
strike your ex’ighness as a tight fit, 
sir.” 

It was then that the Kaiser returned 
to his throne-room and wrote his fa- 
mous essay on the Brutal Boorishness 
of British Beeotians. 


* * * 


ApMIRAL Von Tirpitz MAKES A 
DISCOVERY 

The famous German Admiral Von 
Tirpitz had just partaken of his first 
breakfast in the Tower of London, 
and, for the moment forgetting his 
status as an involuntary guest of the 
British Empire, he rose from his chair 
with the expectation of taking his 
usual morning stroll. He was soon 
brought to a vivid realization of the 
facts, however, by the steel-riveted 
link that bound his right ankle to the 
wall, 

“Donner und Blits:n!” he cried, as 
the unyielding bit of iron jerked him 
back into his chair again, “I neffer 
realized before vot a damnable nui- 
sance von of dem hyphens really iss to 
a real Cherman!” 

He thereupon called for writing 
materials and sent a birthday card to 
Mr. Herman Ridder, of New York, 





NEVERBIND 



















See That Weight One 

Open Triangle HALF-OUNCE 

NEVERBIND CAN’T CHOKE YOUR 
LEGS. Try it for hot weather COM- 

FORT—you'll never again wear any 
—_—— other kind of 

OF : garter, winter or 

summer. 
Double 
Grip 






Single or double 
grip, mercerized, 25c; 
silk, 50c. 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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O a young man who came to 
him for advice a great financier 
once said: “The trouble is you 
don’t capitalize your wealth.” And 
went on to prove it by showing that 
15 cents a day represents the earning 
power of a $1,000 bond. “Yet,” he 
continued, “most men spend that 
amount needlessly every day in one 
way or another.” 
Looked at in that way, there is a 
financial reason that in itself is 








saying, “Cheer up. Everybody has 


em,” which a _ courteous censor 
kindly allowed to go through without 
alteration, 

x ok x 


Tue Reapy Wit or Mr. BeaucHAMP 
CLARK 

The Hon. J. Beauchamp Clark, of 

Missouri, Speaker of the House of 

Representatives, was strolling along the 

lovely sylvan paths bordering the 

flowery banks of the Mississippi at St. 
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YO HONING 


The Gillette at Home 


Forty Dollars a Year Income 
for Life—and Better Shaving 


making the Gillette Safety Razor 
well worth while to the men with 
a sense of values—to say nothing 
of the sheer comfort of the quick, 
smooth, easy Gillette shave—and 
the boon of “no stropping, no 
honing.” 

It’s a good idea to own a Gillette—Forty 
Dollars a year income for life is not so bad 
for a $5 investment — and there is always 
that Gillette Shave you know. 

Gillette Razors, $5 and up: Blades, 50 cents 
and $1 the packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Louis one beautiful afternoon in June. 
The ‘birds singing in the trees across 
the river at Venice and the happy cry 
of the chipmonks as they gathered 
their winter supply of nuts in the 
shadow of the iron foundries of 
Granite City alone broke the stillness 
of that rare moment. Suddenly from 
out of a clump of wild mustard bushes, 
gleaming like a sunlit mint directly in 
front of the stroller, there sprang the 
lithe, lissome figure of a human being, 













































































$10.00 a day fine 


The owner, agent, or lessee of a 
factory shall provide proper and 
sufficient * * * Ventilation—and in 
case of failure * * * $10.00 for 
each day. 














This is from a law of New 
York State. Many other states 
have compulsory ventilation laws, 
and those which do not have 
them now will enact them soon. 


Some day you will be forced to 
have a proper ventilating system 
in your factory. That day will 
come soon, too. It’s nothing 
short of folly to build a new 
factory or fix over an old one 
without installing the 


(nea. U. ‘s. PAT. OFF.) 


Heating and Ventilating, Air Con- 
ditioning or Dust Collecting System 


that fits your particular needs. 


While you are building you can in- 
stall a complete Sturtevant Heating 
and Ventilating System for almost 
the same amount as it will cost you 
later to put in a ventilating system 
alone. You’ve got to install an ap- 
proved ventilating system sooner or 
later. The law demands it—or will. 
So anticipate the law and save money. 
Include in your building plans a 
Sturtevant System of Heating, Ven- 
tilating, etc. 


The Sturtevant System has many ad- 
vantages—many superiorities. Every 
employer of labor should know ex- 
actly what these points are. Write 
for our book, “Getting Dividends 
Out of Air.” Catalogue o08. It 
contains facts you ought to know. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
And all principal cities in the world 


Largest Manufacturers in the Wor!d of Fans, 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
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whose seersucker coat, rubber boots 
and modest demeanor at once betrayed 
the fact that he was a correspondent 
of the Associated Press. 

“Mr. Bryan has resigned!” he 
shouted, in a scarehead-war-extra tone 
of voice that echoed and re-echoed 
with scarcely diminishing reverbera- 
tion through the quiet lanes of St. 
Louis, 

“So am I,” returned the Speaker, 
quietly, as he passed on, leaving the 
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reporter to his agreeable task of writ 
ing the observation up into a thre 


column interview for a syndicate of 
nine hundred and fifty next-Sunday 


morning papers. 


Woman’s Part 


Miss VinE: Do you favor women 


proposing? 
Mrs. Oaks: Certainly not. When 


woman picks out a man she should make 


him propose.—Hudson Chronicle. 
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The opinion of a well-known Literary Critic of the 
Boston Transcript 
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For Suffering Poland 


IFE’S readers are always willing 
to help. What they did for the 
suffering Belgians lives in the memory 
of lives saved and misery alleviated. 
To-day there exist in Poland con- 
ditions as bad as those in Belgium, 


and even worse. In Poland the coun-. 


try has been a continuous battlefield, 
with the contending hosts fighting 
backward and forward, spreading new 
desolation with every victory and re- 
verse. Poland has few friends in 
America to plead for relief. If Amer- 
icans knew the awful conditions they 
would gladly give. 

In Lausanne, Switzerland, are the 
relief headquarters of the general 
committee, headed by Henry Sienkie- 
wicz, president, and Ignace Paderewski, 
vice-president. The Polish Victims’ 
Relief Fund in America has its main 
office at 33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, and has for its head 
ex-President Taft, with Hon. Frank 
A. Vanderlip as treasurer. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to that address, and 
should be made payable to “ National 
City Bank, for Polish Victims’ Relief 
Fund.” 


GALLANT Major: It’s glad I am to see 
ye about again, me dear lady; but what 
was it that was troubling ye? 

CONVALESCENT: I was very, very ill, 
major, through ptomaine poisoning. 

Mayor: Dear, dear, now! What 
with that an’ delirium tremens you never 
know what to eat or drink nowadays. 

—Punch, 
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HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ- 
ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 
is oneofthefinest hotels onthe Continent 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty 
rooms Rates, $2.00 and upwards, 
European plan, 
Ottawa in summer is a delightful place to so- 
journ. Full of interest for the tourist and 
Sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet 
of Ottawa’and the Chateau Laurier sent free 
©n application to Desk C. 


Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
ANGUS GORDON, Manager 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were silent, 
and that for forty-eight hours you 
could not even call a telephone ex- 
change anywhere in the Bell System 
to ask what the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which would 
prevail—with personal visits and mes- 
sengers substituted for direct, instant 
communication; with sidewalks, street 
cars and elevators jammed; withevery 
old-fashioned means of communica- 
tion pressed into service and all of them 
combined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of merchantwith 
customer, of physician with patient, of 
friend with friend, would be severed; 
the business man and the housewife 
would lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The economic 
loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time enough 
to do the things we are accustomed 
to do, and social as well as business 
life would be paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost incon- 
ceivable. The Bell System has devel- 
oped telephone service to the highest 
degree of usefulness and made it so 
reliable that its availability is never 
questioned. It has connected cities, 
towns and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught the 
people the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities. 

Plans are made, buildings built and 
businesses run with Bell Service taken 
for granted, and yet we have to imagine 
what it would mean to be entirely with- 
out telephones before the great value 
of this ever-present service can really 
be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


_One System 
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Universal Service 


TEAM WORK 
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Right now the 
country realizes 
better than ever 
what it means to 
have the right man 
at Washington. 


Who will be in the 


Presidential chair in 


1917? 


It is typical of Collier’s to 
give its readers a com- 
prehensive survey of 
“Presidential Possibilities.” 
During the coming year 
Collier’s will be the lead- 
ing periodical in present- 
ing various phases of the 
political situation. 


Under the leadership of 
Mark Sullivan, a corps of 
distinguished men will 
write, on National politics 
for the readers of Collier’s. 


“Burton of Ohio” by F.C. Kelly 


appears in the August 21 issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 1.3th Street, New York City 


















“It is as if she wore fresh lilacs 
from her garden, and the spirit 
of their fragrance, reluctant to 
leave her, hungabout heralways’’ E 


Of THU “6 


Lilas oN agiaud) § 


An incomparable fragrance, 
fresh and sweet, adding inesti- m. 
mably to woman’s charm yee 





Send today for complimen- 


tary sample of this bewitch- at | 
ing importation. Address - 
RIGAUD is 
Dept. G, 75 Barrow Street, New York 
(16 Rue de la Paix, Paris) wo! 
wh: 
Lilas de Rigaud is available in all requisites of 7 


the toilette. at exclusive toilet goods departments. 

























“1 USED TO CRY FOR IT, BUT NOW I KNOW IT’S MADE OF 
GREEN CHEESE” 
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1 Life’s Short Story Contest 





First Prize $/000 
Second Prize 500 
Third Prize 250 


OW short can a short story be and 

yet be a short story? Lire 

would like to know. So would every 

writer, and, therefore, all writers are 

invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 
short stories. For the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 1915, 
it will award three prizes—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. 

To illustrate: if the accepted story 
is one hundred words in length, then 
the author will receive $140, or ten 
cents a word for the fourteen hundred 
words which he did not write. For 
what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the ac- 
cepted story is fourteen hundred and 
ninety-nine words in length, the author 
will receive ten cents. This story, how- 
ever, will stand an equal chance of 
winning the prize with one which is 
very much shorter (say, one hundred 
words), as each story will be judged 
strictly on its merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lirz 





Hangs On 
anes Bull Dog 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE never 
“lies down on the job.” Tows a 
4000-lb. car up a 20% grade with- 
out a flicker. This is owing to its 
high quality and great strength; for 
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RY AMERICAN knows that without “Immortal Washington” 
our National Independence would have been impossible. Few, how. 
ever,know that the greatest battle of Washington's life was fought 
to secure for his countrymen the Constitution of the United States. 

Almost immediately after the Revolution it seemed that all the great sacrifice 

of blood and treasure had been in vain.‘The original thirteen states refused to 

work in harmony, either in spirit or in lay. The new Republic was totter- 
ing to its foundations. At this critical period in American history the most 
brilliant men of each state met in convention and unanimously elected 

Washi as President— undoubtedly the most momentous gathering of 

the kind the world has ever known. Here he displayed as great ability as 

law-maker as he had as a warrior. For months the Fathers of the Republic 
labored, and finally adopted our present National Law, which forever 

guarantees Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. This was in 1787. 

Seventy years later Anheuser-Busch established their great institution upon 

the tenets of the Federal Law which Washington did so much to create. 

Like all of the great men of his time he was a moderate user of good old 

barley brews. For three generations Anheuser-Busch have brewed honest 

malt and hop beers. To-day 7500 people are daily employed to keep pace 


with the ever-increasing public demand. The great popularity of their 

brand—BUDWEIS des to quality, purity, mildness and exquisite 

flavor, has made - =: exceed of any other beer by millions 
ttles. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS,U.S.A. 


Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 


Means Moderation 
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PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” NOQ.1 


George Washington — Father of His Co 
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809 N. 2d St., St, Louis, Mo. 








WE RSTEEL TRUCKLINE is the “big brother’’ of Basline 
wine, lixtra strong for heavy truck towing. Price, east of 


ackies, $6.50. 1f your dealer cannot supply you. order of us direct. 


FREE. Illustrated Circulars. Write for them, 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
New York Office, 76C Warren St. 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope 


WEE ZS; 


TOWLINE 


is world-famous Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope— 
about 25 ft. long, 4% Ibs. weight. So light and small it 
slips easily under cushion or seat until needed. Then it 
attaches instantly with Patented Snaffle Hooks that won’t 
let go when the line sags. Buy of dealers everywhere. 
Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 


Insist on Basline Autowline with the Patented Snaffle Hooks 

















as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, 
the best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will then be asked to become 
judges of the whole contest, which will 
then include all the stories published. 
These twelve authors will decide which 
are the best three stories, in the order 
of their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 


In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own 
story first, so that the final result may 
probably be determined by the combined 
second, third and fourth choices of all 
the judges. This, however, will not affect 
the result. In case of a division of 
opinion among the judges, the Editors 
of Lire will cast the deciding vote. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will 
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be accepted from now on as fast as 
they can be passed upon. 
In every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author's name and ad- | 
dress should be plainly written upon the | 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
to keep duplicate copies. | 
All manuscripts must be at Lire office 
hy noon of Monday, October 4, 1915. No - , 4 ’ 
manuscript received after that date will - bi 


be considered. Each contestant may send ~- ag 
in as many manuscripts as he desires. Ri 
f any of the rules of this contest are 
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Doing Too Much Now Add Beauty and Luxury to Your New or Old Car! 

Pon. 8 : . Give your new or old car that touch of refinement, luxuryand distinction added to any car by Globe 

oe T it possible that our railroads Seat Covers. Don’t pay high prices or have Seat Covers made to order. Globe Seat Cover prices 

are trying to do too much? At are actually 50% lower than all others—50% less for Seat Covers equal in materials, in fit, in work- 

present they have many varied func- manship and beauty tothehighestpricedkind. Weguarantee this—we proveitor you need notpay. 
tions. In addition to trying to trans- 2 Buy Direct— Save Half ie ‘Mi Perfect Fit For Any Car ial 

| ere are examples o ow we undereell others : Y) almers Seat Cove: , $20; wi 'e correc’ patterns 0 every model of every car anc juarantee jove- 

port the goods and people of the | $60 Packards,, $30 ; $40 Cadillacs, $20; $30 Buicks, $15; $27 Maxwell, like ‘ft and perfect workmanship. Fi nea Oe cae eae 

$13.50. Other cars at proportionately low prices—exactly 50 per cent saved. enhanced by Globe Seat Covers—they’re dn than leather in Summer— 


Ww di fi factory t car owners only—you save middle A - ; 
o ell direct from factory car o i men’s profit, warmer in Winter—more comfortable to sit on. 


nation they are endeavoring to sup- 


*,4: FOR FREE "name, model and year of your car and 

port vast quantities of stockholders ‘ ! W E ve will cond you our fow peices with nine 

I q ‘i Every Car N eeds Them ad R ITE Samples samples of Globe int ype tise 
here and abroad and they are con- They add to the appearance of any car—save leather upholstery—preserve its and washable fabrics in nine handsome colors. When you order we will ship 
, af life, elasticity, comfort. It costs but a trifle to replace Globe Seat Covers—it ©? approval—you pay only if satisfied. Your car needs them—write us NOW ! 





i i 4 ve j =re , S | costs many times more to replace leather upholstery. 
tributing, by huge interest pay ments, to soiled clothes nuisance—can be detached for cleaning easily and quickly. WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE SEAT COVERS AND TOP MANUPACTURERS 


the support of a great many bankers in 





They eliminate the GLOBE SEAT Cover Co., 18 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 





























Wall yp rie other parts of the shea } TWO SINNERS 

civilized world, and they are a big stores ° ee 

factor in the maintenance of our more $1.00 | By Mrs. David G. Ritchie 

or less expensive Stock Exchange Net || The London Spectator says : 

crowd who make their living by buying “This is an uncommon and a brilliant novel.” the 
and selling railroad stocks and bonds, E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 FIFTH AVE. 

and they provide nearly every com- 








, 9 munity in the nation with its leading FOR » MEN OF BRAINS 
Bi LTMORE lawyers, and they furnish lucrative em- oth 
bias) ployment to hundreds of deserving { ARS 
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of Em press agents in Washington and else- 
at NEW YORK where, and they take a keen interest “MADE AT KEY WEST— q 
= HE CENTER OF in supporting the newspapers of the ‘Sei iene ; 
: BUSINESS AND ; country by advertisements and other 
SOCIAL LIFE OF | less apparent methods. Doesn’t all this 
THE METROPOLIS : tend to dissipate their efforts and 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS make them less efficient? Wouldn’t it 
; be better, therefore, if we could find 
some way to make them devote their 
attentions more exclusively to trans- 
portation ? z. 0. J. 


JOHN MSE. BOWMAN, 
PRESIDENT 




















—every feature you examine 
reveals unlooked-for qualities 


Douce BROTHERS 
ont. Dee MOTOR CAR 


The price of the car 
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“SHE WAS TAKEN IN BY IT 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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s| Lowest Final-Cost-Per-Mile 


sal Actual tire expense depends on one thing, and just one thing—viz: 
evel” |f the final-cost-per-mile. 


= : “Nobby Tread” Tires deliver more miles for less money than any 
6 | other tires in the world. 
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“Nobby Tread” Tires 





. are adjusted upon the basis of 
5,000 Miles 


4) || —but the great majority of “Nobby Tread” users secure vastly more 
/~ 4 than 5,000 miles, using proper inflation. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires are today by far the largest selling high-grade 
anti-skid tires in the world. 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World er 
( Employing 55,484 Men ) > 






























PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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The Great American Smoke—“Bull” Durham 
Fall in line with hundreds of thousands of red-blooded smokers of the good old U.S. A. 


Smoke the cigarette tobacco that’s been an American institution for three generations—“Bull” 
Durham. The rich, relishy, star-spangled taste of “Bull” ee the national spirit of get-up- 
and-hustle into your hand-rolled cigarette. ‘‘Bull” is the freshest, snappiest, liveliest of smokes. 


GENUINE 
Ask for FREE pack- 


‘BULL DURHAM ...... 


SMOKING TOBACCO -— o> =~ 


“Roll your own” with “Bull” Durham and you'll find.a far greater 
satisfaction in smoking your cigarette than you ever did before. The rich, 
mild tobacco leaf “Bull” is made of has that delightful mellow-sweetness ——— 
which suits your taste toa “T”. And its D DU R H AM 
aromatic fragrance is supremely unique. 
Men who never smoked cigarettes before 
are now “tolling their own” with 


“Bull” Durham. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing 
FREE correct way to “Roll Your Own” 
Cigarettes, and a package of ciga- 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


the United States on request. Address “Bull” Durham, 
Durham, N. C., Room 1295. 

















THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





19, 1915 































